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Commerce in the Month’s News 


ORLD history in May and early 

June moved with dramatic swift- 

ness and fixed the attention of the 
American people on their own national 
life and its relation to that 


World of other peoples as perhaps 
+> peal they have never before re- 
Month garded such a relationship. 


On the oldest of continents, 
China averted open war only by yielding 
to the stern demands of Japan. In the 
old world of Europe, the Italian govern- 
ment and people made the fateful de- 
cision to enter the great war. Cabinets 
and ministries dissolved and changed in 
Britain and France, and the battle lines 
shifted over wide areas, from the British 
Channel and Switzerland to Poland and 
the Dardanelles. President Wilson sent 
a solemn warning to the leaders of the 
warring factions in Mexico, and, while 
the navies of the European allies contin- 
ued to impede the flow of American com- 
merce, our relations with Germany over 
the destruction of American lives and 
property by submarines became tense, al- 
most to the breaking point. How this all 
underlies and conditions the world’s trade 
is what interests business men. 


J J 2, 2. J 
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N these pages last month we summariz- 
ed the President’s note to Germany 
over the destruction of the steamer Lusi- 
tania by a torpedo on May 7. The Ger- 
man reply was dated at 


The Berlin on May 29. As to 
German- ae 

pee oll the sinking of the | Amer- 
Notes ican steamers, Cushing and 


Gulflight, it was admitted 
that Germany “has no intention of sub- 
mitting neutral ships in the war zone 
which are guilty of no hostile acts to at- 
tack.” If neutral ships have suffered, 
owing to mistakes in identification, the 
Germans blame the British for “abuse of 
flags.” However, if proven at fault, Ger- 
many offers indemnification. The re- 
ported attempt of the British steamer 
Falaba to escape was given as a reason for 
its sinking. Coming, then, to the sinking 
of the Lusitania, the note insisted that the 
liner was not “an ordinary unarmed mer- 
chantman, but a British auxiliary cruis- 







ev,” equipped with cannon and ammuni- 
tion. Therefore, the German Govern- 
ment “believes that it was acting in justi- 
fied self defense” in sinking the ship. On 
June 4, another note was received from 
the German Foreign Office regarding in 
particular the sinking of the American 
steamer Gulflight. This, the Germans 
admit was due to mistake, the captain of 
the submarine not having seen the Amer- 
ican flag until too late. As to the Frye, 
sunk in January by the Eztel Friedrich, 
Germany persists in submitting the mat- 
ter of compensation to her prize courts. 
Sa es 


te Wilson’s reply to the 
German note concerning the sinking 
of the Lusitania, was dated June g._ ‘It 
contended for the rights of humanity, 

“which no government 


We Call would be justified in aban- 
ps _ doning.” Replying ‘to the 
“Assurances” contention of the German 


Foreign Office that the 
steamer was armed, the President declar- 
ed that the United States officials at the 
port of New York performed their duties 
of neutrality with “scrupulous vigilance.” 
The questions of contraband of war on the 
Lusitania are, “in the view of this Gov- 
ernment,” “quite irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of the legality of the methods used 
by the German naval authorities in sink- 
ing the vessel.” The sinking of passenger 
ships, says the President, involves princi- 
ples of humanity “which lift it out of the 
class of ordinary subjects of diplomatic 
discussion or of iniernational contro- 
versy.” The United States, it is further 
intimated, is willing to proffer its good 
offices in order to bring about an under- 
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THE ONLY WAY TO LOOK AT THE EUROPEAN WAR: 


Through the Telescope of American Patriotism. 
—Bradley in the Daily News (Chicago). 


standing between Britain and Germany. 
Finally, the note closed by asking for “as- 
surances” that Germany will adopt meas- 
ures necessary for the safeguarding of 
American lives and American ships. 


—~ y — ye 


OLLOWING upon the report of Du- 
val West, President Wilson’s special 
Commissioner to Mexico, which wasmade 
public late in May, the President ad- 
dressed a statement to the 


The Mexican leaders, Carranza 
Woesslag and Villa, which has been 
to Mexico generally interpreted as a 


warning of possible Amer- 
can intervention. Calling attention to 
the fact that “Mexico is apparently no 
nearer a solution of her tragical troubles 
than she was when the revolution was 
first kindled,” and that her crops are de- 
stroyed, her people suffering for food, and 
that there is no adequate government, the 


President says that the time has come for — 


the government of the United States to 
state frankly the policy which in these 
“extraordinary circumstances it becomes 
its duty to adopt.” If the warring fac- 
tions cannot unite “for the relief and re- 
demption of their prostrate country” 
within “a very short time,” the United 
States Government will be “constrained 
to decide what means should be employ- 
ed” in order to “help Mexico save herself 
and serve her people.” What Mexico 
needs just now, a keen observer has said, 
is biscuits, not bullets or ballots. 
bbb te + 


7 outstanding event of commercial 
importance to all the Western hemis- 
phere during the month of May was the 
Pan American Financial Conference at 

Washington called by the 


All Amaten Secretary of the Treasury. 
aa oo. THE NATION’s BUSINESS 
ference 


recognizes the importance 
of this event by publishing 
special additional material to the present 
issue giving an illustrated review of the 
Conference. The verdicts of a number 
of financial, commercial and diplomatic 
authorities on the value of this meeting, 
and a brief account of the subsequent trip 
through American cities, are also record- 
ed in our pages. Its labors will partake 
of a more enduring character through the 
appointment of a series of standing com- 


mittees. 
bee e + 


“THE first concrete result of the Con- 
ference was the agreement between 
committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Buenos Aires 


Commercial upon ° , 
ie p a definitely formulat 
with South ed plan for the arbitration 
America 


of commercial disputes be- 
tween the two countries. 
Full details as to how this agreement was 
worked out by the National Chamber's 
committee and Dr. Aldao, representing 
the Buenos Aires Chamber, will be found 
in a special article, which reproduces the 
draft of the agreement, (subject to ratifi- 
cation by the two chambers concerned) in 
the Pan American Conference material in 
this issue. This agreement is representa- 
tive of the tone of the entire Conference. 
The two halves of the American hemis- 
phere, came together for the first time. 
The aloofness of ignorance and the indif- 
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ference it engenders—to use the phrase of 
the Colombian orator, Dr. Triana—these 
are beginning to be dissipated. North 
Americans, Central Americans, Carib- 
bean Americans and South Americans 
will hereafter know one another better. 


2, 2. J 2, ?, 
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Bie problems of human intercourse, 
communication and exchange, trans- 
portation and the development of enor- 
mous natural resources—these were the 
topics of discussion at the 
The Big group conferences. ‘The 
Pym data of trade these Latin- 
Conference Americans brought to 
Washington cannot fail to 
be of deep interest and vital concern to 
American business men, not merely to 
those who now have commercial rela- 
tions with the lands to the south of our 
border, but to all those of us who are 
planning or hoping to share in the com- 
merce of the 75,000,000 of people who 
speak Spanish and Portuguese, but are 
still as rightfully Americans as ourselves. 
All this data and much other valuable 
material for trade is to be found in Part 
II containing the special material in this 
number of THE NATION’S BUSINESS. The 
great lesson of the Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference was in the value of com- 
ing together and reasoning out common 
problems and taking stock of resources. 
This lesson is emphasized by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the article he has 
prepared especially for this magazine, 
and in all the expressions of opinion by 
other eminent authorities, diplomatic and 
commercial, printed on another page. 
tee ee 


E Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has interested itself 

for the past year in securing reduction of 
tariffs maintained by South American 
countries on certain arti- 
cles, so high at present as 
to be a barrier to their ex- 
port by American manufac- 
turers. Complaints receiv- 
ed from members have been made up in- 
to briefs and presented to the State De- 
partment for transmission to the Amer- 
ican diplomatic representatives in these 
countries. Information furnished to the 
State Department by Edwin V. Morgan, 
American Ambassador to Brazil, indi- 
cates that the Minister of Finance in that 
country is about to appoint a special com- 
mission to prepare for the revision of the 
Brazilian tariff and submit a report to the 
current session of the Brazilian Congress. 
Except in the case of one commodity, 
practically all the data now in the hands 
of Ambassador Morgan has been contri- 
buted by members of the National Cham- 
ber through its Washington office. The 
long list indicates the general interest in 
the question and the importance of the as- 


Revision 
in Brazil 


sistance which can be rendered American 
exporters if arrangements can be made to 
facilitate the introduction of American 
products into Brazil and thus overcome 
the very considerable balance of trade 
which is now against us in our commer- 
cial relations with that republic. 
b+ +b & & & 
FEW days after this number of THE 
NATION’S BUSINESS reaches its read- 
ers the vote on the Merchant Marine 
referendum will close. By June 22 the 
last ballot must have been 


Voting received at the headquar- 
Merchant ters of the National Cham- 
Marine ber in Washington. ‘The 


vote will be canvassed by 
the Board of Directors after its meeting 
at the end of the month. Some of the 
methods of voting followed when these 
pages went to press, are set forth on 
another page. Inthe special Part I] 
on the Pan American Financial Confer- 
ence, the Secretary of the Treasurer de- 
votes a goodly portion of his article to a 
presentation of the views of the adminis- 
tration as to the proper method for secur- 
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THE VISION OF THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The Americas, North, Central and South, as They See 
the Trade Ties that will Bind Them Together in 
the Near Future. 

—Berryman in the Star, (Washington). 


ing a merchant marine. ‘The result of 
the balloting by the National Chamber 
on its referendum will be the best expres- 
sion practically obtainable of what the 
business men of the country think should 
be done to restore our flag to the waters 
of commerce. 
bebe & 
HE value of the “come, let us reason 
together” method received further 
emphasis from the other side of the world 
last month. The keen, sane, social charac- 
ter of the Chinese mind, and 


The Re- its eminent fitness for com- 
Chinese mercial transactions on a 


Mind large scale was brought out 

significantly during the visit 
of the Chinese Commission to the head- 
quarters of the National Chamber on 
May 29. In the response of the Vice 
President of the Commission, Mr. Nieh, 
to the expressions of welcome by Presi- 
dent Fahey of the National Chamber, 
two constructive suggestions were made. 
Noting the fact that Americans succeed 
where Chineses fail, because they have 
more industrial efficiency, Mr. Nieh sug- 
gested a series of correspondence centers 


between the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, located at important 
American and Chinese cities. He also 
favored the establishment of a commer- 
cial museum in China where American 
materials and manufactured products 
might be on exhibition. The United 
States Chamber is favorably inclined to- 
ward these suggestions. Chinese busi- 
ness ethics are the highest in the world. 
We can benefit greatly by studying these 
etthics and coming into closer commer- 
cial relations with the vast ancient land of 


the Far East. 


?. 2. ?. * 
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NUMBER of cities are planning to 
make this “Fourth” Americanization 
Day. The idea is to hold exercises of 
various kinds pointing out the opportun- 
ities and duties of citizen- 


Chiat, ship and inviting foreign- 
eon born and native citizens 
ay 


alike to celebrate the con- 
sciousness of American na- 
tionality. At this time, when political 
ideals all over the world are being so 
severely strained, this movement is com- 
mendable as tending to increase the social 
and industrial solidarity of American 
communities. It is immeasurably better 
than the noisy, blustery “Fourth” to which 
we have so often objected. 


J 2. 2. 2. 2. 
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ELIEF that “the law of service is 
fundamental to business, whose very 
existence depends on the maintenance of 
certain moral principles,” has come to be 
part of the twentieth cen- 


War, Busi- tury economic and social 
ness and : : : 
Christian creed. The quotation is 
Principles from a noteworthy new 


book, which has attracted 
wide interest among business men, writ- 
ten by a clergyman who has discovered 
that “business ideals of democratizing in- 
dustry to conserve human values, together 
with the scientific demand for perfection 
in the quality of production, do not leave 
business men far from the kingdom of 
heaven.” This writer, Dr. Paul M. 
Strayer, in his book (“The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Church’’), reminds his relig- 
ious and business associates that “the very 
existence of modern business rests upon 
reputation—and reputation is the shadow 
of character.” Emphasizing the fact that 
“business rests upon the discovery and 
the supply of social needs,” this clergy- 
man who is endeavoring to “articulate the 
idealism of business with the idealism of 
religion,” says: 

Perhaps most men would say that they are in busi- 
ness for the money and not for the purpose of per- 
forming social service; and yet the laws of business 
are such that a man must render service to the com- 
munity or the community will have none of him. 
* * * If a business does not serve some social 
need it is uneconomic and useless and will soon be 
cast aside, 

This is but another way of putting what 
Judge Gary said in a_ recent address on 
cooperation. Referring to the European 
war, he stated it as his belief that, funda- 
mentally, the struggle was made possible 
by the failure of men and wemen con- 
stituting great populations to insist upon 
the application, in respect to their eco- 
nomic activities and interests, of the 
simple Christian principles of mutual 
forbearance and cooperation, which they 
avow as a religious or social creed. 
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Leaders of Diplomacy and Commerce Give Their Views for The 


John Bassett Moore 
International Law Expert, Former 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


HE Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference represents a 
distinct step forward in Pan 


Americanism. Heretofore, this 
Pan Americanism was supposed to 
embrace the 
idea chiefly 
of a solidari- 
ty of political 
interests. The 
material in- 
terests of the 
South Ameri- 
can countries 
were bound 
up with Eu- 
rope, which 
not only fur- 
nished a mar- 
ket for their 
products, but 
also served as 
the great reservoir from which they 
drew the necessary capital for rail- 
ways and other business enter- 
prises. Meanwhile, the people of 
the United States were also bor- 
rowers from Europe, and were, be- 
sides, preoccupied with their great 
and expanding domestic market, in 
which business was conducted with 
short credits and on a large margin 
of profit. Gradually, the situation 
has changed. The manufacturers of 
the United States are seeking mar- 
kets abroad. The merchants and 
bankers of the United States are 
yearly becoming more able to lend 
money and to extend credits. It is 
in the natural order of things that 
the circle of interests which the 
United States and the other inde- 
pendent countries of America have 
in common should be completed by 
uniting with their political concerns 
those of a material character. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe 


Secretary General of the Cen- 
ference. 


HAT,” it will be asked, 
“were the results accom- 
plished?” In the first 


place, it must be remembered that 
there was assembled in Washing- 
ton a group 
of represen- 
tatives of all 
the countries 
of Centra 
and South 
America, 
whose official 
positions, as 
Ministers of 
Finance, and 
whose leader- 
ship in the 
commerce and 
industries of 
their respec- 
tive countries gave them the right 
to speak in the name of the coun- 
tries and nations of the American 
continent. To meet and _ confer 
with them there assembled a body 
of financiers and merchants from 
the United States, representing 
every section of the country and 
occupying a position of unques- 
tioned leadership. 

Far beyond these immediate and 
practical achievements, we must 
not forget the intangible results of 
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DR. LEO S. ROWE. 


*The -verdict of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who called the Conference, in 
its significance is given in an article pre- 
pared especially for THE Nation’s Bust- 
NESS, appearing in Part II of this issue. 





gether and_ talking 
only removes the 
ance but also indif- 
know more about 
Americans and South 
this conference is 
will change geogra- 
human interests. Not 
done, but I believe 
a result of this con- |% 
particular is full of 
profitable employ- 
capital, profitable not 


agricultural and 
their products and cat 

PEREZ 
of commerce, Co- 


lands. 





Dr. Perez Triana 


Author, Delegate of Colombia. 

(Senor Dr. Santiago Perez Triana is one of the gifted orators 
and writers of his native country. He has been Minister to 
4 ® ‘TA : 
England, and represented Colombia at The Hague. He deliv- 
ered one of the most noteworthy addresses at the Conference. ) 
HE Pan American Financial Conference may be of great 
benefit to North and South America, because getting to- 





In water powers, Copyright, Harrie & Ewing. 
DR. SANTIAGO 
TRIANA 


an opportunity than perhaps any other of the South American 


over things not 
aloofness of ignor- 
ference. We will 
each other, we North 
Americans, now that 
over and our meeting 
phical entities into 
only can much be 
much will be done as 
ference. Colombia in 
opportunities for the 
ment of American 
only to us, but to you. 
mineral resources, 
grazing lands and 
all the raw materials 
lombia is greater as 








this conference. Every member of 
each of the delegations is returning 
to his country with definite, con- 
crete information as to the attitude 
of the financiers and investing pub- 
lic of the United States. 

These countries will know, as 
never before, the precise conditions 
under which they can expect the 
cooperation of American capital. 

It is, furthermore, the fixed de- 
termination of Secretary McAdoo 
to spare no effort in following up 
the work of the conference, and in 
building up a permanent organiza- 
tion which will give effect to the 
deliberations. 

Entirely independent of these 
achievements, those who attended 
the conference felt inspired by the 
spectacle offered in this period of 
world conflict. Every one was 
deeply impressed with the splendid 
spirit that actuated both the for- 
eign delegations and the represen- 
tatives of the United States. In 
a moment of world conflict the na- 
tions of the American Continent 
assembled to ascertain how they 
could best be of service to one 
another. ‘The occasion was one of 
great solemnity and of world-wide 
significance. 





Charles S. Hamlin 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

HE coming together in con- 

ference of the sovereign na- 

tions of the Western Hem- 
isphere was an event of deep signi- 
ficance to the whole civilized world, 
and, in my 
opinion, will 
surely result 
in a very large 
increase in 
the trade be- 
tween North 
and South 
America. 

The  dele- 
gates had full 
opportunity 
for discussion 
of the needs 
and problems 
of the respec- 
tive nations, 
and a much clearer knowledge of 
these problems has been obtained 
as a result of the conference. Much 
remains to be done, but the propos- 





Copyright, Harris & Ewing, 
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ed appointment of a committee 
representing each nation has fur- 
nished a method of procedure 
which will speedily bear fruit. 

The United States was never so 
well equipped as it is today to 
share its resources with those of 
the great nations to the south of 
us, and I look forward to a mar- 
velous increase both in trade and in 
good feeling between these nations 
as a result. 





John Barrett 


Director General of the Pan 
American Union. 


HE “net profit” of the Pan 

American Financial Con- 

ference cannot be calculated 
in exact terms at this moment. 
Everything depends upon what will 
be done from now on in carrying 
out the recommendations of the 
various reports and resolutions of 
the conference. There is no ques- 
tion whatever that it was a brilliant 
success, so far as attendance, hard 
work, enthusiasm and good will 
are concerned. Everyone connect- 
ed with it must now put his shoul- 
der to the wheel to get actual, tan- 
gible and practical results. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
all of those who took part, whether 
they were delegates from Latin 
America or members from the 
United States went away with a 
firm purpose to do all they can to 
promote practical Pan American- 
ism. With the various cares of 
their respective responsibilities and 
occupations, however, there is al- 
ways danger 
that there 
may be af 
weakening in | 
good inten- 
tions and the 
desired re- 
sults delayed. 

As the exe- 
cutive officer 
of the Pan 
American 
Union, I can 
say that this 
Organization Copyright, Harris & Ewing. 
stands ready joHN BARRETT. 
to cooperate 
to the fullest extent possible with 
the Treasury Department and with 
any committees that may be ap- 
pointed in the different countries. 





The Meaning of the Pan American Conference 


Nation’s Business* 


John H. Fahey 


President Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


HE conference was one of 

the most successful and 

most representative meet- 
ings of bankers and business men 
ever held in this country. It came 
at exactly the 
right time 
and if we, in 
this country, 
fully appre- 
ciate the sig- 
nificance of 
this gather- 
ing, it should 
mark the be- 
ginning of a 
new era in the 
relations of 
the Western 
continents. 1 Copyright, Harris & Ewing. 
think the de- JOHN H. FAHEY. 
tailed ar- ~ 
rangements for the conference 
were handled with great skill, and 
that the committee conferences 
were an especially valuable feature 
of the meeting. It is gratifying 
that steps are being taken to follow 
up the work which has been start- 
ed in such constructive fashion. 








Frank A. Vanderlip 


President National City Bank, 
New York. 

HE Pan American Financi- 

al Conference laid a found- 

ation of inestimable value 
for the building of definite com- 
mercial and financial relations be- 
tween the republics of North and 
South America. In the past, the 
lack of mutual  understandicg, 
which is so essential to political 
and business relations, has been an 
obstacle to really constructive, co- 
operative effort. 

I believe that this conference has 
accomplished a great deal in the 
way of clarifying the aims and mo- 
tives of the nations of this hemis- 
phere, in which, by all the dictates 
of political security, commercial 
progress and humanitarism should 
cooperate constantly and effective- 
ly. Too much, 
has been 
said; too 
much ha sj 
been written] 
of a superfi- Ra 
cial naturel 
about our} 
neighbori n gf 
republics} 
The citizens] 
of these 
countries arell 
far too intel- 
ligent and 
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have too much peanK A, VANDERLIP. © 


just pride in 

their countries to be happy ove 
such superficial discussion. There 
will be much less of it in the future. 
No one who attended the confer- 
ence could fail to have a clearer idea 
of the strength and position of all 
these nations, which, if working to- 
gether intelligently, can, in their 
unity of effort, be such a powerful 
coalition for world progress. 

The shipping problem is suscep- 
tible of solution and will be solved, 
I hope, in such a way as to provide 
the better communications which 
are so much needed. ‘The Inter- 
national Committee, which was ap- 
pointed to consider the question, 
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will presumably prepare some plan 
of a practical and _ constructive 
rrature. 

As regards financing, the con- 
ference has done much to focus the 
attention of the investors of this 
country upon the integrity and re- 
sources of the southern republics. 
To a nation, which has compara- 
tively never gone outside the bound- 
aries of its own country to pur- 
chase securities, and which has had 
to have much outside capital for 
the development of its own re- 
sources, education with regard to 
foreign securities is necessary. The 
investing public in this country are 
generally becoming interested in 
sound foreign securities, and the 
United States is reaching the point 
where it can be of service in furn- 
ishing capital, in the same way that 
it has been helped in the past. The 
confidence, born of personal contact 
and respect, which is always the 
basis for such financial service, was 
promoted in a marked degree at 
this conference, 

The idea of arbitrable adjudica- 
tion of commercial disputes, ad- 
vanced by Dr. Richard C. Aldao of 
Argentina, was wisely conceived, 
and will undoubtedly crystallize in- 
to a plan which will be very help- 
ful. This, in conjunction with the 
harmonizing of commercial laws 
and codes, should give much added 
facility to commercial intercourse. 


Cooperation the Key-note 


There was much to justify opti- 
mism in the conference. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were conducted most ef- 
fectively. They were impressive 
to the business Men of this country, 
as I am sure they were to the for- 
eign delegates. If some of the 
delegates came to the conference 
with doubts in their minds as to 
the motives and purposes of the 
United States, I am sure these were 
dispelled. ‘They had ample proof 
that this country has no imperial 
ambitions. It has a distaste for 
political aggression. Friendship is 
what we seek and what we wish to 
give. The conference has promot- 
ed real friendshin and this spirit 
of political and commercial amity 
will help all the republics to forget 
the miles that intervene, and re- 
member only the fairness and the 
desire to coonerate, which should 
be the actuating forces in our re- 
lations. 


Uncle Sam Seller of 
Villa Sites 


O many Americans, dealer 

in real estate is the latest 

guise in which Uncle Sam 
presents himself. On July 26 the 
National Government, just like any 
other real estate dealer, will sell 
villa sites carved out of certain 
Indian lands on the border of Flat- 
head Lake, Mont., near the famous 
Glacier National Park. In the 
alluring literature brought out by 
the General Land Office of the 
Department of the Interior, we are 
told that those villa sites have been 
surveyed, that each one contains not 
less than two or more than five 
acres, that there are good auto- 
mobile roads, that the climate is 
delightful, that fruit thrives and 
that these sites are “not only well 
adapted for summer villas for per- 
sons of wealth but for permanent 
homes for persons of moderate 
means and for fruit raising.” 
Those interested should communi- 
cate with the First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, although 
bids must be made either in per- 
son or by agents, and not by mail. 
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DISTINGUISHED LATIN AMERICANS, GUESTS OF THE NATION. 
A group photograph of a portion of the Pan American part y which headed by Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secretary of 


the Treasury, toured a part of the United States as guests of the Government. 


of Bancroft Hall at the Naval Academy in Annapolis on Decoration Day. 


The Pan American Visiting Party 


MMEDIATELY following the 
conference, many of the for- 
eign delegates, as guests of the 

United States Government, availed 
themselves of an opportunity to 
pay a brief visit to cities in the 
eastern and central portions of our 
country. The territory covered 
was not new to many of them, but, 
one and all of these visitors from 
abroad, were struck by the magni- 
tude of the industrial establish- 
ments of the United States—of 
North America,—as they prefer 
to call us. As the trip went on the 
interest increased. 

The head of the party was Hon. 
Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who per- 
sonally represented Mr. McAdoo. 
Accompanying the visitors, and as- 
sistant secretary in charge, was 
Hon. William F, Sands, who, for 
twenty-five years was connected 
with the diplomatic and consular 
service of the United States. Mr. 
William A. Reid, an expert in 
Central and South American trade, 
represented the Pan American 
Union, Mr. Horace M. Gillman, of 
the Treasury Department, man- 
aged the business details of the 
trip. Robert D. Heinl, Associate 
Editor of THE NaTIoNn’s BUSINEsS, 
was in charge of the press pub- 
licity. 

Latin-Americans Who Took the Trip 


The foreign guests were: Bra- 
sil, Admiral Cordeira da Graca, re- 
tired, of the Brazilian Navy; Chile, 
Don Luis Izquierdo, former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Augusto 
Villanueva, Director General of the 
3ank of Chile, and Gonzalo Ver- 
gara Bulnes, a prominent corpora- 
tion lawyer; Guatemala, Senor 
Juan S. Lara, a well known banker ; 
Colombia, Don. Santiago Perez Tri- 
ana, formerly Minister to Great 
Britain; Honduras, Gen. Leopoldo 
Cordova, Minister of Finance, and 
Senor D. Fortin, a leading mer- 
chant; Nicaragua, Don. Pedro Ra- 
fael Cuadra, former Minister of 
Finance, and Pedro Cuadra, Jr.; 
Panama, Aristides Arjona, Sr., 
Secretary of Finance and Treasury, 
Dr, J. E. Arjona and A. Arjona, 


Jr.; Ecuador, Enrique Callardo, 
consul general at New York, and 
Vincente Gonzales, a prominent 
business man; Cuba, Don Porfirio 
Franca, chief director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, and Octavio 
Zayas, prominent banker, and for- 
merly consul-general at New York; 
Dominican Republic, Francisco J. 
Peynado, former Minister at Wash- 
ington. 

The travellers left Washington 
on the Monday following Decora- 
tion Day. They were escorted 
about the grounds of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The same 
afternoon, upon arriving at Balti- 
more, the party was taken for a 
harbor trip. Mayor Preston was 
host at dinner. © 
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A NEW FLAG OF THE AMERICAS. 

Inspired by the Pan American Con- 
ference, a flag, a white body with a single 
blue five-pointed star, was designed by 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
for proposed use on ships plying be- 
tween American countries. The new 
flag was presented to Mr. Peters for 
Secretary McAdoo, at the Betsy Ross 
House, by Miss Sarah Wilson, a great 
grand-daughter of the woman who made 
the first American flag. 


The Varied Itinerary 


Escorted by mounted police and 
a band, in Philadelphia, the dele- 
gates were taken to Independence 
Hall. They occupied chairs in the 
East Room, where the Declaration 
of Independence had been signed 
exact’ one hundred and _thirty- 
nine years before. Don Pablo 
Desvernines y Galdos, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, of Cuba, presid- 
ed, and Mayor Blankenburg, of 
Philadelphia, presented a “Declara- 


The visitors are standing on the steps 


tion of Interdependence” to be sign- 
ed. After a visit to Cramp’s Ship 
Yards, the party inspected the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard, and Stetson’s 
Hat Factory. There was a bril- 
liant banquet at night. At the 
Mint it so happened that a quantity 
of Cuban dollars were being coined. 
While being escorted through the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
visitors secured an intimate view 
of all stages of locomotive construc- 
tion. 

In Pittsburg the morning was 
spent in the National Tube Works. 
The same afternoon the entire dele- 
gation visited the immense Carnegie 
Steel Works at Homestead. Here, 
in the process of making, was a 
large amount of armor plate for 
some of the newer American bat- 
tleships. There was a dinner at 
night, given by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburg. 

In St. Louis the delegation was 
met at the train by Governor Major, 
of Missouri, and an escort of state 
troops. The Chamber of Com- 
merce gave an informal luncheon. 
The party was then received by A. 
A. Busch at his country place, for- 
merly the farm of Gen. U. S. Grant. 
The next day a visit was made to 
the St. Louis Art Museum and 
luncheon was eaten at the St. Louis 
Country Club. 

In Chicago there was a reception 
by Mayor Thompson and an auto- 
mobile tour through the famous 
park system. The Pan American 
Consular Association entertained 
at luncheon. At night there was a 
dinner given by the City of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the Chicago Clearing 
House, the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association, the Illinois Bankers 
Association, and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

On the following day there was 
an extended visit to the stock yards 
and packing plants. A luncheon 
was given at the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club. As the Natrion’s Busi- 
NESS goes to press the party is en- 
route from Chicago to Detroit, 
with Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Sche- 
nectady, Boston and New York to 
follow. 
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How American Business May Help World Peace 


The World Court Congress and a Constructive Program for the Future 


HE largness of view and 
scope of action of Amer- 
ican business very frequent- 


ly give it the character of the high- 
est statesmanship. In the follow- 
ing articles three different phases 
of American business interest in 
the larger affairs of the world are 
set forth. Dr. John Wesley Hill, 
who is President of the Interna- 
tional Peace Forum and Secretary 
of the World Court Commission, 
has prepared especially for THE 
NATION’s BUSINEss the statement 
on the World Court Congress. The 
ideas of Mr. Edward A. Filene, the 
well known business man interest- 
ed in civic and humanitarian affairs, 
are quoted from an address deliver- 
ed on May 21, before the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on _ Interna- 
tional Arbitration. Mr. Herbert 
S. Houston’s plea for stopping war 
by economic pressure is quoted 
from an address delivered to the 
World Court Congress on May 14, 
Mr. Houston attending as a delegate 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Dr. Hill’s article 
follows here: 


The World Court Congress 


Many distinguished Americans in 
all walks of life, a former President, 
Senators, members of Congress, 
captains of industry, educators, 
bankers, merchants, ministers of the 
gospel, diplomats and others of 
eminence, attended the World 
Court Congress which held its ses- 
sions for three days, beginning May 
12, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In a number of stirring addresses 
peace was put before the world as 
a business proposition. The eco- 
nomic side of war was thoroughly 
discussed and a number of con- 
structive suggestions made for the 
prevention of wars in the future. 
Ex-President Taft sounded the 
keynote when he said that a World 
Court, patterned after our own 
American Supreme Court, was 
possible and practicable. 

In order to spread the propa- 
ganda and explain the ideas of the 
projectors of this plan, a monthly 
magazine, The World Court, will 
soon be issued under the auspices 
of the International Peace Forum. 


- 


Accomplishments of the Congress 


The accomplishments of the Con- 


gress are likely to be far-reaching. 
They may be summed up thus: 

(1.) The assembling of the rep- 
resentative men of the nation on 
one platform for the discussion of 
one question, the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. It 
was prophesied by some _ timid 
spirits in advance of Congress that 
its deliberations would be charac- 
terized by friction, that a Congress 
composed of such a variety of 
groups of peace advocates must of 
necessity lack co-ordination and re- 
sult in confusion. The opposite 
was the case. The specialists com- 
posine the program dismissed all 
minor questions and focused upon 
the supreme necessity’ of the hour, 
the establishment of a World Court 
on the plan of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

(2.) The arousing of the senti- 
ment of the nation in support of 
this movement, through the Asso- 
ciated Press and many other news 
agencies. 

(3.) The creation of a litera- 
ture stamped with the latest 
thought upon this question. The 





official report of the Congress will 
become a text-book or ‘ternational 
relations, responsibilities and pro- 
cedure. 

(4.) The creation of a commis- 
sion to devise ways and means for 
the practical advancement of the 
movement, and, at the psycholoric 
moment, to form the nucleus of the 
court among the meutral nations 
upon such a basis that at the close 
of the war the present belligerents 
may become identified with it, thus 
making the court world-wide in its 
authority and power. 

(c.) The provision for future 
Congresses which will be held 
throughout the country for the ad- 
vancement of this propaganda. 

(6.. The spectacle of: all the 
peace societies of the country in a 
common movement. If universal 
peace cannot be secured at once, 
the cooperation of all the peace 
societies was a prophecy of the 
success of the world-wide move- 
ment in view. 


Mr. Filene spoke on: 
What American Business Men Can Do 


What can the United States do to 
bring about the right settlement of 
the war? What are the proposals 
that have caught the attention of 
the business world? He answers: 

First, an International Council ot 
Conciliation and a World Court; 
second, a means of putting some 
definite sanction behind that Coun- 
cil and that Court; third, the “Open 
Door.” 

It has been said that the present 
war is but a continuation of the 
commercial war that has been going 
on intensively between the nations 
of the world for the last twenty- 
five years. It is the belief of the 
leading Germans that the Entente 
powers were attempting to limit 
Germany’s markets more and more. 
This was the way in which Ger- 
many interpreted the Morocco in- 
cident, and German Colonial policy 
was largely an attempt to make sure 
of new markets, or rather, to make 
sure that new markets would not be 
closed against the Fatherland. 

From this it has been concluded, 
in some quarters, that general free 
trade is necessary for a lasting 
peace between the nations. I do 
not believe that such a proposal has 
any possibility of being even con- 
sidered at the settlement of this 
war. It would be too serious a 
task for the exhausted nations to 
collect by direct taxes the revenues 
that have come to them hitherto 
from tariffs. More than this, in 
almost all the countries it would 
mean a great readjustment of their 
industries—a thing quite impossible 
in their present condition. There 
would also be made necessary in 
most of the countries political re- 
adiustment on a scale that would 
be full of grave dangers. 

Free ‘trade is impracticable, if 
not impossible. Nevertheless, I 
believe the cause of more lasting 
peace can be largely helped by an 
agreement for the “Open Door” 
order, that is to say, by an interna- 
tional agreement to do away with 
preferential tariffs. While each 
country would retain the right to 
make its own tariff, it would agree 
that every other country should 
have the right to trade with it on 
equal terms. Such an agreement 


is practically possible and would 


go a long way towards removing 
one fundamental cause of war. 


The Opportunity of a World Court 


As to the question of a Council 
of Conciliation or a World Court, 
it would seem that the most expert 
men, the men of best international 
experience and wisdom, are prac- 
tically agreed on the necessity of 
these things as foundations for 
more lasting peace. 

I believe also that on one point 
you will find practical agreement 
among business men. We are not 
interested in any council or World 
Court that has not behind it a defi- 
nite sanction. Our business ex- 
perience and our knowledge of in- 
numerable broken international 
agreements and treaties makes us 
unwilling to trust to any agreement 
the breach of which does not in- 
volve a definite penalty. In this 
we are upheld by the best authori- 
ties in international relations. 

The most practical sanctions pre- 
sented for. our consideration are— 
first, force, and second, non-inter- 
course Or some economic penalty. 
Dealing with the first, an imterna- 
tional police force, if you will so 
call -it, may be necessary. Yet 
there are great dangers and great 
difficulties involved in this sanc- 
tion. However, we _ shall have 
general agreement in our belief 
that any other sanction that can be 
employed, making the sanction of 
military force less often neeeded, 
will be welcomed with open arms 
by all concerned. 


Non-Intercourse as a Policy 


Among such possible military 
sanctions, I believe non-intercourse 
to be the most practicable and most 
desirable. By non-intercourse I 
mean of course a refusal not only 
to furnish munitions of war, food 
supplies or any other kind of ex- 
ports, but also a refusal to furnish 
financial aid to any nation which 
goes to war without first submit- 
ting its contention to the Council 
of Conciliation or the World Court. 
As business men we know that this 
method of non-intercourse may 
cause large loss of profits to many 
of us, but those losses could by 
fitting national organization be 
evenly distributed. I firmly be- 
lieve that even if this were not so, 
as business men we are ready to 
meet losses if by so doing we can 
help to prevent such terrible wars 
as the present one. Moreover, the 
net results of wars are loss and not 
profit to any nation, even to a neu- 
tral nation. 

When once public opinion has be- 
come enlightened and determined, 
we believe the time will have come 
to make the attempt, through a 
conference of neutral nations, for 
an international agreement. When 
the conference of the warring na- 
tions meets to determine the terms 
of settlement if there is in exis- 
tence a definite strong force of 
opinion among the peoples of the 
neutral nations, or, better still, a 
definite agreement among the neu- 
tral nations for an International 
Council of Conciliation and a 
World Court backed by the sanc- 
tion of non-intercourse, there is 
good reason to believe that this 
will be of great influence in deter- 
mining the terms of the actual set- 
tlement of the war and in helping 
to make it a settlement productive 


of lasting peace. In any event it 
will be entitled to a definite hear- 
ing and definite respect, because it 
represents not only a general de- 
sire for more lasting peace, but a 
readiness and agreement to make 
definite sacrifices for such peace; 
that is, although we are neutrals, 
we afe ready to pay our share of 
the price to secure lasting peace. 


Carrying this policy further to the 
point of action, Mr. Houston’s plan 
is to 
Stop War By Economic Pressure 

The most effective factors in 
world-wide economic pressure, such 
as would be required to compel na- 
tions to take justiciable issues to a 
World Court for decision and to 
submit to its decrees, are a group 
of international forces. ‘To-day 
money is international because in 
all civilized countries it has gold as 
the common basis. Credit based on 
gold is international. Commerce bas- 
ed on money and on credit is inter- 
national. Then the amazing. net- 
work of agencies by which money 
and credit and commerce are em- 
ployed in the world are also inter- 
national. Take the stock ex- 
changes, the cables, the wireless, 
the international postal service and 
the wonderful modern facilities 
for communication and intercom- 
munication—all these are interna- 
tional forces. Théy are common 
to all nations. That is one of their 
chief merits in making them the 
most effective possible power, used 
in the form of economic pressure 
to put behind a World Court. 


The Internationalism of Business 


Business to-day is really the great 
organized life of the world. The 
agencies through which it is car- 
ried forward have created such a 
maze of interrelations that each na- 
tion must depend on all the others. 
I believe that an _ international 
Clearing House is bound to come. 
Business, finance and commerce are 
now so truly international that 
there is a manifest need of it. As 
a strong proof of this let me re- 
mind you that when this war 
broke, forty per cent. of the securi- 
ties of the world were held inter- 
nationally. 

A nation that should decline to 
take justiciable questions to the 
World Court, after having agreed 
with other nations to do so, would 
manifestly become an outlaw. Why 
shouldn’t other nations immediate- 
ly declare an embargo of non-in- 
tercourse with an outlaw nation, 
refus'~~ to buy from that nation or 
sell to that nation or have any in- 
tercourse whatsoever with that na- 
tion? I should like to propose the 
following resolution: 

Believing that commerce as the or- 
ganized business life of the world is 
interdependent because international, 
and believing that it can become a great 
conservator of the world’s peace, there- 
fore be it 

REsoiveD, by this World Court Con- 
gress that the next Hague Conference 
be urged in the interest of peace, to 
provide as a penalty for the infraction 
of its conventions or for a refusal to 
submit all justiciable issues to arbitra- 
tion, that an embargo shall be declared 
against the offending nations by the 
other signatory nations, as follows: 

1—Forbidding an offending nation 
from buying or selling within their ter- 
ritory or territory under their control. 

2—Forbiddine an offending nation 
fom raising money through the sale of 
bonds, or of any other forms of debt, 
within their territory or territory under 
their control. 
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The National Chamber 


OTICES have gone out for 
a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
to be held in New York City on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 29 
and 30. Through the courtesy of 
the New York Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, the meeting will be held in the 
directors’ room of that organization 
in the Woolworth Building. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


The main reason for selecting 
this particular date was to permit 
the Board to take prompt action 
upon the results of the referendum 
on the question of a Merchant 
Marine, which closes at midnight 
on June 22. The Board will offi- 
cially canvass the vote and, in so 
far as it is found to commit the 
Chamber to particular policies, will 
consider plans for making the ex- 
pression of opinion effective in con- 
nection with legislation at the next 
session of Congress. ‘The question 
of holding a meeting of the Board 
in San Francisco during the first 
half of September will be finally 
determined at the New York meet- 
ing in accordance with the canvass 
of the members as to their ability to 
attend. There is at present one 
vacancy on the Board, due to 
resignation, which may be filled at 
this meeting. 


Reports of Important Committees 


In addition to action on the 
referendum, the Board will have 
to consider at the June meet- 
ing reports from various commit- 
tees which, in turn, may be submit- 
ted to referendum of the member- 
ship. The special committee on 
the Department of Commerce has 
been actively at work and is expect- 
ed to submit a report upon the 
development of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to keep pace with the opportunities 
for the advancement of foreign 
trade. This committee also has a 
sub-committee on census data and 
has undertaken through another 
sub-committee to investigate the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. This 
service has an intimate relation to 
the question of the development of 
the Merchant Marine. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The last meeting of the Board 
of Directors was held in Washing- 
ton, March 17 and 18. In view of 
the long period intervening, a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee 
was held in Washington on May 
25. Out of the twelve members of 
this commitéee nine were in attend- 
ance as follows: Messrs. L. C. 
Boyd, Franklin Conklin, W. H. 
Douglas, John J. Edson, John H. 
Fahey, C. S. Keith, R. F. Maddox, 
E. T. Meredith and R. G. Rhett. 
Honorary Vice-President A. B. 
Farquhar was also in attendance. 

The committee occupied itself 
with matters of routine and the 
prepartion of material to be acted 
upon by the Board of Directors in 
June. All of the members present 
had received invitations from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to take 
part in the Pan American Financial 
Conference, during the week be- 
ginning the 24th, and were assigned 
to various committees on South 
American countries. Consequent- 
ly, the members were in Washing- 
ton throughout the week and the 
committee adjourned from day to 
day at the call of the chair. 





The Chamber Voting on a 
Merchant Marine 


NE week from the date of 
this issue,—on June 22,— 
the voting on Referendum 
No. 9, “on the Report of the Special 
Committee of the Chamber on the 
Up-Building of the Merchant Mar- 
ine,” will definitely close. An- 
nouncement of the result will be 
made through the public press, and 
by a special bulletin, while the off- 
cial canvass of the vote by the Board 
of Directors will be made at a meet- 
ing to be held in New York on June 
29. The questions submitted to vote 
and the character of the pamphlet 
containing the report of the commit- 
tee, with additional pertinent data, 
have already been reviewed in THE 
NATION’S BUSINEssS. 

Referendum No. 9g is attracting 
more attention, both inside and out- 
side the Chamber, than has been the 
case with other referenda. There is 
evidence of more careful considera- 
tion by the commercial bodies to 
which it has been submitted. This 
was to be expected, in view of the 
nation-wide importance of this ques- 
tion at this critical juncture of for- 
eign affairs, Popular discussion of 


extra copies of the referendum 
pamphlet for this purpose have been 
purchased, at cost, from the Cham- 
ber. In others the organizations in 
question have made a brief resume 
of the most pertinent points con- 
tained in the pamphlet and have sub- 
mitted this, together with ballots to 
its membership, placing the closing 
date for voting sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the date on which the vote 
of the organization itself must be 
filed with the National Chamber. 
Another method resorted to by 
some of the organizations, which 
commends itself highly as provid- 
ing a means for a practical expres- 
sion of opinion, is that of referring 
the referendum pamphlet to a spe- 
cial committee which, in turn, pre- 
pares its report and recommenda- 
tions as to voting. This is then 
submitted by mail to the entire mem 
bership. This last method is clear- 
ly in line with the ordinary method 
pursued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce or Board of Trade which is 
confined to a single locality, where 
the pamphlet, on receipt, is referred 
to a committee which reports with 
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New London, Conn., June 10, 1915. 


Should the United States Government participate directly, by becoming anactive partner, 

in efforts to upbuild a National merchant marine? 

This proposition will be vigorously discussed in the next Congress. 

To aid in discovering the views of business men upon this important question the 
Central Chamber of Commerce at Washington is asking all the affiliated local chambers 
in the Nation to register an opinion and send a referendum vote on the matter to 


headquarters. 


Our Congressman, the Hon. Richard P. Freeman, has kindly accepted our invita- 
tion to present the subject in a general way to our members and friends at our regular 
monthly meeting in the Council Chamber, next Monday evening at 8 o’clock. 


This is a great coming question; of especial interest to New England and particu- 


larly to New London. 


E. D. STEELE, President. 
JOHN HUMPHREY, Secretary. 


How One Chamber is Urging its Membership to Vote 


the administration’s late measure, 
known as the Ship Purchase Bill, 
has been again aroused through the 
prominence given to the subject of 
transportation at the Pan American 
Financial Conference held in Wash- 
ington during the last week in May. 


Methods Used by Voting Organizations 
More than in any preceding case 
the voting organizations have made 
use of a referendum system on their 
own part, in order to secure an ex- 
pression of opinion from their mem- 
bers upon which to base their vote 
to be filed with the National Cham- 
ber. This is a method peculiarly 
suited to national trade organiza- 
tions which hold only infrequent 
meetings, and have a membership 
scattered all over the country. In 
some cases, a sufficient number of 


recommendations to the governing 
body. This body may, in turn, re- 
fer the report for consideratisa at 
a regular or special meeting of 
members, or send it out to the mem- 
bership, while, again, in certain in- 
stances, where it is authorized to do 
so by the Constitution and By 
Laws, the Board acts itself as rep- 
resenting the membership in filing 
the vote of the organization. 

In cases where the questions are 
referred to a meeting of the mem- 
bership for final determination, re- 
ports are reaching the Chamber of 
interesting discussions and lively de- 
bate. The submission of referenda 
by the National Chamber offers one 
of the best opportunities to com- 
mercial organizations to interest 
their members in their work. 











The Campaign for 


a National Budget 


USINESS men and political leaders who understand the 

problems of public administration continue to point out 

the necessity for the adoption by the United States of a 
National Budget system. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, it will be remembered, by the first referendum sub- 
mitted to its members stands committed to the idea. Last month 
a committee of the Chamber talked with the President on the sub- 
ject and was informed that the Executive was deeply interested 
and expected to go into it thoroughly early in the next session 
of Congress with a special committee named by the House. 
There are political and personal reasons very often why larger 
appropriations are made than are necessary. Government effi- 
ciency requires that a budget system be adopted and business 
men can agitate the matter and give it such publicity that Con- 
gress cannot fail to take it up seriously. 








New Bulletin Service 


HE, services of the National 

Chamber, in sending ac- 

curate and concrete inform- 
ation to its members, are consecu 
tive. Having followed in its Legis 
lative Bulletin in careful detail 
every change in the bills which 
were proposed in Congress for the 
creation of a Federal Trade Com 
mission, the Chamber now has in 
augurated a special series of bul- 
letins in which it will convey ali 
authoritative news obtainable about 
the activities of the Trade Commis 
sion which Congress created. 

In the first of this new series of 
bulletins, issued on May 20, em- 
phasis was laid upon each point of 
significance which had developed 
in the activities of the Commission, 
and upon such of its policies as 
might be forecasted. The nature 
of the procedure the Commission 
may adopt, the manner in which it 
will probably receive and _ treat 
complaints, its relation to decrees 
under the Sherman Act, the kind 
of reports which it is likely to ask 
corporations to make, and the na- 
ture of the informal conferences it 
has been holding with business men, 
were described with all the accu- 
racy circumstances permitted. 

The second bulletin, issued on 
June 10, was wholly devoted to a 
resume of the important develop- 
ments in the course of the first 
public hearings the Commission has 
held. During four days in Boston 
and New York, the Commission 
listened to fifty or more business 
men who indicated the conditions 
they found in their export trade, 
and their opinion of the advisa- 
bility of recommending to Congress 
new legislation permitting greater 
freedom among American expor- 
ters in meeting foreign competition. 


A Continuous Service 


As the Commission proceeds with 
its work and outlines its policies, 
or announces decisions, other num- 
bers of this bulletin will be issued 
to the members of the Chamber, in 
each case pointing out with accuracy 
and with the greatest care their 
significance to American commerce 
and industry. It is well known that 
the Commission has in hand an in- 
vestigation into the whole question 
of the wisdom of its recommending 
to Congress new legislation per- 
mitting manufacturers to fix and 
enforce prices at which their pro- 
ducts may be sold at retail. 

Before a conclusion is reached 
regarding resale prices, the Com- 
mission will probably take some 
action which will indicate the man- 
ner in which it, will proceed with 
its jurisdiction to deal with methods 
of unfair competition. On June 
14 the Chairman, acting as the Com 
missioner of Corporations, submit- 
ted to the President a compilation 
which the Bureau of Corporations 
made, not only regarding trust laws 
but also with respect to the mean- 
ing of the phrase “methods of un- 
fair competition,” the methods of 
competition which have generally 
been accepted in the United States 
as in fact unfair, and the exact prac- 
tices which have been so character- 
ized by the Department of Justice 
and the United States courts. The 
issue of this compilation, which in 
a way may serve as a handbook on 
the subject of unfair competition, 
may presage early exercise by the 
Commission of its special jurisdic- 
tion. When steps are being taken 
in this direction immediate an- 
nouncement will be made in a num- 
ber of the Federal Trade Bulletin. 
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Our Permanent Expositions, the National Parks 


Some Constructive Suggestions for Becoming Acquainted With Our Country 


The following article and suggested tourist programs were prepared for aa Nation’s Business by the Department of the Interior at the direct authorization 
of the Secretary 


WO expositions, like great 
magnets, are drawing west- 
ward the eyes and the de- 
sires of the people of America. The 
Panama-Pacific, at San Francisco, 
is the acknowledged masterpiece of 
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international fairs. The Panama- 
California, at San Diego, is a gem 
of sub-tropical beauty and substan- 
tial worth. Each, of its own kind, 
is altogether admirable. They con- 
flict in nowise; each supplements 
the other. 


The Natural Expositions of the West 


But these are by no means all 
the expositions in the west this sum- 
mer, Nature in her noblest mani- 
festations beckons the traveller to 
spectacles of grandeur and _loveli- 
ness unexcelled. Glacier National 
Park invites America to an Alpine 
wilderness which some day will 
draw Europe’s thousands across sea 
and continent. Mount Rainier, icy 
octopus of the west, extends her 
glacial fingers down among gorge- 
ous gardens of wild flowers to of- 
fer welcome to her visitors. Crater 
Lake sucks the blue from the skies 
to mix anew in her depths and give 
forth again in hues that do not seem 
real. Yellowstone exhibits fields of 
spouting geysers with which those 
of Iceland and New Zealand to- 
gether offer no comparison. Yo- 
semite presents her incomparable 
Valley. Sequoia exhibits twelve 
thousand giant trees, some of which 
have lived through all written his- 
tory. The Grand Canyon hides her 
river seven thousand feet deep in 
a gulf of color so gorgeous and yet 
so indefinable that no painter can 
reproduce it. And Colorado invites 
all to her National Parks, Rocky 
Mountain, our newest, whose gate- 
way is beautiful Estes Park, and 
Mesa Verde, with its cliff dwellings 
of prehistoric times. 

Truly this is Exposition year 
and the west-bound traveller who 


can not spare the time to see them 
all has much ado to make his choice. 

To help those who are now plan- 
ning their exposition journeys, 
there is here set forth a variety of 
combinations of sight-seeing to 
suit a variety of tastes and vacations 
and pocket books. These tables 
have been worked out with care. 
From them each may calculate for 
himself still other combinations. Of 
course, round numbers have had 
to be used here and there. To split 
days too closely in computing rail- 
way travel would have made the 
tables complicated, and instances oc- 
cur when the traveller will find him- 
self the unexpected possessor of a 
part afternoon or whole evening et 
a National Park or Exposition. But 
these discrepancies have been taken 
up in the totals both of time and 
expense, so that nothing is lost in 
the general outline. 


Explanation of the Tables 


Two sets of figures have been cal- 
culated, one for the traveller whose 
time is so limited he can afford only 
a glance at each spectacle; the 
other for those who have enough 
time to see the principal sights 
without hurry. The leisurely tour- 
ists may add days where they will 
and be well repaid. 

The traveller may go the other 
way around, if he chooses, starting 
with the Grand Canyon and work- 
ing north, with little if “_ depart- 
ure from these figures. August is 
an excellent month to visit the 
northern parks. 

In studying these tables it must 
be carefully borne in mind that no 
allowance is made for the time the 
traveller may wish to spend in va- 
rious interesting cities like Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and Los Angeles, through 
which he may pass. The buyer of 
a round trip ticket is privileged to 
make stop overs at these and other 
places, if he wishes, or to stay long- 
er to see San Francisco and San 
Diego. These tables, however, 
have not considered such stops. 
Each may add them as he pleases, 
but, of course, at additional cost 
of time and money. ‘This is also 
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(Mr, Stephen T. Mather, of California, 
who is engaged in making the American 
people acquainted with their National 
Parks) 


true of many other beautiful spots 
on the Pacific Coast. 

It must also be remembered that 
the tables take no account of any 
expenses apart from travel, suste- 
nance and the principal sights in 
the National Parks. Travel is 
reckoned on the best regular trains, 
but luxuries, like seats in parlor 
cars and extra fare trains, have 
not been included. The calcula- 
tions, ‘however, include standard 
lower berths on all sleeping. cars, 
ample meals in diners. and rooms 
and board in the best hotels every- 
where. 

In fact the frugal traveller may 
save something from these figures 
by patronizing tourist cars, by car- 
rying food on trains, by taking up- 
per berths, by stopping at camps in- 
stead of hotels in certain National 
Parks and by patronizing cheaper 
hotels and restaurants in San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. 


On the other hand, ample allow- 
ance should be made for all kinds 
of personal expenses, such as tips, 
souvenirs, emergencies of various 
kinds, additional tempting excur- 
sions in the National Parks and the 
side exhibitions at the Expositions, 
many of which are exceedingly well 
worth while. 
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TRIP A 


Trip from Chicago to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego and Return. 


(INCLUDING VISITs TO THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 


AND THE GRAND CANYON) 


A Glance-At-Each A Chance-To-See 














Trip Trip 
5 , : : j 20 days 31 days 
Round trip railroad fare, exclusive of side trips to 
Yellowstone, Yosemite Valley and Grand Canyon, 
but inclusive of side trip to and from San Diego. $ 62.50 (a) $ 62.50 (a) 
Railroad fare Ogden or Salt Lake and return...... 12.25 12.25 
Railroad and automobile fare to Yosemite (Sentinel 
Peete) | We “WEE ~, ox as ss caked eek aeeruel ss 18.50 18.50 
Railroad fare to Grand Canyon and return........ 7.50 7.50 
Hotel and transportation in Yellowstone.......... 14.25 41.25 
Hotel and transportation in Yosemite.............. 16.00 54.00 (b) 
Hotel and Rim Drive, Grand Canyon.............. 10.00 37.00 
Total, exclusive of sleeping car fare and meals on 
trains and lodging and meals at San Francisco and 
e- Cee.  ah ec venscenseacshssvcdahedeeteunss+ts $141.00 $232.00 
Berth in sleeper, standard lowers, 9 nights........ $ 33.00 $ 33.00 
SF Weal On tee Er Os vo vcieene dk cvede ab eeehants 27.00 27.00 
Expenses in San Francisco: hotel, $3.00 per day; 
meals, $3.00 per day; car fare and admission to 
ExNOsION, SEGO GRU GOV c oo5c0sacan seeswesacens 14.00 28.00 
Expenses in San Diego: hotel, $3.00 per day; meals, 
$3.00 per day; car fare and admission to Ex- 
MOBIOn. S106 GET GEV. ssc. ce sss endeadeeeectus 14.00 28.00 
88.00 116.00 
ee re re errs amr $229.00 $348.00 


It is difficult to approximate expense of the given items as they vary with indi- 
vidual taste. The estimates above should cover all needs and could be materially 


reduced by using tourist sleeping-cars and upper berths, by carrying food on train 


and by frugality in selecting restaurants and lodging in cities. 


Nore :—Tourist sleeper rates are generally one-half of standard fares and a re- 
duction of 20% from both standard and tourist rates is made for upper berths. 


Nore a—Round trip rate quoted is via Union Pacific or all roads running south 


of it. 


Note b—Including Glacier Point and one of the Big Tree Groves. 


LENGTH OF TRIP 


days days 
Chicago to Yellowstone: Park. .3 3 
In Yellowstone Park ......... 2 5 
To San Frameised ...iccisicues 2 2 
At the Exposition ............ 2 4 
To Yosemite Valley........... I I 
In Yosemite Valley .......... 2 4 
Te We en is ck's Keka eees I I 





days days 
eh Ge RS dic hie o'e visio 2 4 
To Grand Canyon...........> I I 
At Grand Canyon << ..c cee I 3 
TG CN Ee HS i sei oo 3 3 

20 31 


Nores :—Transportation within the National Parks is calculated to cover the 


usual passage between principal points. 


Stops or side trips will increase the 


expense. If the excursion to the bottom of the Grand Canyon is undertaken on the 


one-day trip it will add to the expense, 
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A PARTY OF TOURISTS AT CHALET ON ST. MARY’S LAKE, GLACIER PARK 


TRIP B 
Trip from Chicago to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego. 
(INCLUDING VIsITS TO THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, Mount RAINIER, THE 


YOSEMITE VALLEY AND THE GRAND CANYON) 
A Glance-At-Each A Chance-To-See 


Trip Trip 
Round trip railroad fare, exclusive of side trips to 25 days 34 days 
Yellowstone, Mount Rainier, Yosemite Valley and 
the Grand Canyon, but inclusive of side trip to 
a EE Pa ee ree $ 80.00 $ 80.00 
Railroad, stage and hotel accommodations from 
Pocatello or Butte (see Note a) to Yellowstone 


LE a | 26.00 (a) 53.00 (a) 
Railroad fares to and from Yosemite, including au- 

eRe AE NI oo a ois ss Sins loka e see's vb cee. 18.50 18.50 
Railroad fares to and from Grand Canyon........ 7.50 7.50 


Railroad, stage and hotel accommodations from 
Tacoma to Mount Rainier and return, including 








Pee I EIN 25S Sd as isle gam dae ene os 12.00 18.50 
Hotel and transportation in Yosemite............ ar 16.00 54.00 (b) 
Hotel and Rim Drive at Grand Canyon............ 10.00 37.00 . 
Total, exclusive of sleeping-car fare, meals on 

trains, and lodging and meals at San Francisco 

eee Pane RNIB esha see a's coins! cain tieie oarsinvi eres © 4 170.00 268.50 
Berth in sleeper, standard lowers, Io nights...... 36.75 36.75 
32 meals on IRM Or a rcs en ale's bn vim 32.00 32.00 


Expenses in San Francisco: hotel, $3.00 per ‘day ; 

meals, $3.00 per day; car fare and admission to 

Exposition, I Cok ca wsarent coda ORs, 0s 14.00 28.00 
Expenses in San Diego: hotel, $3.00 per day; meals 

$3.00 per day; car fare and admission to Ex- 








position, $1.00 per day.........ccece- ee arate 14.00 28.00 
96.75 124.65 
IN a ah casos Calas oak SS $266.75 $393.25 


Nore a—The two days trip covers only the geysers. Complete tour of Yel- 
lowstone National Park can be made from Pocatello at $53.00, from Livingston or 
Butte, Mont., at $53.50. 

Nove b—Including Glacier Point and one of the Big Tree Groves. 

LENGTH OF TRIP 





days days days days 

Chicago to Yellowstone Park. .3 3 In Yosemite Valley........... 2 4 
In Yellowstone Park ........ 2 5 a, Ik ee I I 
To Mount Rainier............ 2 2 re 2 3 
At Mount Rainier............ 2 3 70 Seema anvON..........;; I I 
To San Faeemenco............ 2 2 Pee TR GRIOR, 6 onc senses I 2 
At the Exposition ........... 2 4 No vnc sa cdicnvaa cn 3 3 
TO. VOM i cas 40 eae can I 

24 34 


Alternatives: I—To make the same trip substituting four days at Rocky 
Mountain National Park for Mount Rainier will require 1 day more and cost about 
$20.00 more. 

II—To make the same trip substituting three days at Glacier National Park for 
Mount Rainier will require 1 day more and cost $22.00 more. 

In Addition: I—To add Mesa Verde will require 6 days more and cost $42.00 
more. 

II—To add Rocky Mountain National Park will require 4 days more and cost 
$41.60 more. 

Il1I—To add Glacier National Park will require 4 days more and cost $34.00 
more. 

IV—To add the Sequoia National Park will require 2 days more and cost 
$17.50 more. 

Nore:—These Alternatives and Additions are calculated on the basis of 
shorter trip. 

Nore :—Transportation within the National Parks is calculated to cover the 
usual passage between principal points. Stops or side trips will increase the 
expense. 

Nore :—If the excursion to the bottom of the Grand Canyon is undertaken on 
the one day trip it will add to the expense. 


TRIP C 

Trip from Chicago to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego. 

(INCLUDING VIsITs TO THE Rocky MountAIn NATIONAL PARK, THE YELLOWSTONE, 
GLACIER NATIONAL Park, Mount RAINIER, CRATER LAKE, tHE YOSEMITE VAL- 
LEY, THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK AND THE GRAND Canyon) 

A Glance-At-Each A Chasace-To-See 
Trip Trip 
Round trip railroad fare, exclusive of side trips to 41 days 56 days 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Yos- 
emite Valley, Sequoia National Park and Grand 
Canyon, but inclusive of side trip to and from 


San DMB ceceissoscccesesscescecscccevcscveves $ 80,00 (a) $ 80.00 (a) 
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Automobile fare, Denver to Rocky Mountain Na- 


tiGttal Pare And TEU... 6.0. cede scsdoacccodess 9.60 (b) 9.60 (b) 
Railroad fares, Billings to Yellowstone and return... 6.90 6.90 
Stage fares to and from Crater Lake............. 13.50 13.50 
Railroad fares, Tacoma to Mount Rainier National 1s 

rete TATION TOURER TR cos ace ares cicscre Fo & sre icio ore Fb aioe wire wis 5.00 5 00 
Railroad and automobile fares to and from 

ea Serhan G Reh eines Ride bass tines 18.50 18.50 
Railroad and stage to and from Sequoia............ 13.00 13.00 
Railroad fares to and from Grand Canyon........ 7.50 7.50 
Hotel and transportation in Rocky Mountain Na- 

On SR ee SI PI ee re ea ee 34.50 5.50 
Hotel and transportation in Yellowstone.......... 53.50 53.50 
Hotel and transportation in Glacier National Park. 21.00 30.00 
Hotel and transportation at Mount Rainier, includ- 

IM \WIGIE TO “GHE Of ENE GIACIElS. c..< ices coe cone sie 7.00 13.50 
Hotei and transportation at Crater Lake.......... 17.50 26.00 
Hotel and transportation in Yosemite.............. 16.00 54.00 (c) 
Hotel and transportation in Sequoia...............- 12.50 18.75 
Hotel and Rim Drive, Grand Canyon............ 10.00 37.00 
Total, exclusive of sleeping-car fare, meals on = ——————— ed 

trains, and lodging and meals at San Francisco 

EE WS oceans ses 46%s osudereesewcea’ 326.00 432.25 
Lower berth in standard sleeper, 14 nights........ 41.75 41.75 
> GUE GUE CORINE OE DEMO. oo. ones ince ccccccgsnves 38.00 38.00 


Expenses in San Francisco: hotel, $3.00 per day; 

meals, $3.00 per day; car fare and admission 

to Mepostion. S100 per day... ..........5scccece 14.00 2800 
Expenses in San Diego: hotel, $3.00 per day; meals, 

$3.00 per day; car fare and admission to Exposi- 








RP IIE, AO goo iose oc Gost e o's'9's a oinie vialeale's ences 14.28 14.28 
107.75 135.75 
ERAT T TaeMAINMRRNI 0 Pane Ta ag i Na ek $433.7 $568.00 


Note a—Round trip rate quoted is via Great Northern from Billings. 

Nore b—Fare from Greeley by automobile, $7.00. 

Nore c—Including Glacier Point and one of the Big Tree Groves. 
LENGTH OF TRIP 


days days days days 


Chicago to Rocky Mountain Pe No ii accieeas 2 4 

BRONRL PAT 5 cmscx ac scese 2 2 ee ene I I 
In Rocky Mountain Park...... 3 4 OE err 2 4 
TO VOUOWSIONS. <0... 560600855 2 2 MONOID oe oe sk osc eco ec 2 2 
TH WOMOMEGRS occ cde kbc ces: 5 5 iNOS TS 2 3 
To Glacier National Park..... I I (ETH I 
In Glacier National Park...... 3 4 PON bo 2 4 
To Mount Rainier............ 2 2 To Grand Canyon............. I i 
At Mount Rainier .........:.. 2 3 At Grand Canyon............. I 3 
fe eS OS ee a 2 2 re 3 3 
Be CORTON FBO. kines co's og ele 2 y, ; 
BO Gam PEMD. . 0.66 ses ces: 2 2 Total days travel.........43 56 

TRIP D 


From Chicago and Return to the Rocky Mountain National Park and the Yellowstone. 
(For Persons Nor VISITING THE Expositions) 
A Glance-At-Each A Chance-To-Se: 
Trip Trip 
It days 15 days 
Round trip railroad fare, exclusive of side trip to 
Rocky Mountain National Park................. $ 44.50 $ 44.50 
Railroad and automobile fare from Denver to the 





Rocky Mountain National Park via Estes Park.. 9.60 9.60 
Hotel and transportation in the Rocky Mountain 
er as cadbsbasdccnees vecces 34.50 45.50 
Hotel and transportation in Yellowstone........... 14.25 {1.25 
Total, exclusive of sleeping-car fare and meals on ——-— : 
Th NE IRs aA I eA * OS Pn Saas. $102.85 $140.85 
Berth in sleeper, Standard Lower, 6 nights........ 17.00 17.00 
14 meals on trains at $1.00 each..............006- 14.00 14.00 
31.00 31.00 
Total @XPOMses iaeseecccneces Cee ee ‘aq 99.85 $171.85 
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THREE NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS MEN, MEMBERS OF THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., BOARD OF TRADE, WHO 


JosepH SHATTUCK, President. 
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James L. Donerty, Director. 


AIDED IN SETTLING THE STREET RAILWAY STRIKE. 


How One Board of Trade Settled A Strike 


BY GEORGE E. FOSS. 


The following direct and simple account of a fine, illuminating example of what a commercial organization can do in community interest has been prepared for TH® NATION’S 
BUSWESS by the Secretary of the Board of Trade of Springfield, Mass. 


HE trolleymen on the street 
railway system of Spring- 
field, Mass., called a strike 


on March 31, 1915, because the rail- 
way company would not reinstate 
three conductors who had _ been 
discharged for alleged inaccurate 
returns. 

Under the terms of an agreement 
between the company and the men 
made about two years earlier, all 
differences were to be submitted to 
arbitration. The trolleymen con- 
tended that, since the company had 
not installed transfer registers, it 
was not possible for a traveling au- 
ditor or “spotter” to determine 
whether or not all the cash fares 
had been rung up. Consequently 
there was “reasonable doubt” as to 
the guilt of the discharged men. 
The union demanded that the men 
be reinstated and that transfer 
registers be installed in all cars. 
The company refused to reinstate 
the discharged men, but was will- 
ing to submit the matter to arbitra- 
tion, and at once ordered transfer 
registers for all cars. 

When the strike was declared, 
the Board of Trade immediatelv 
took up the matter with the officials 
of the Boston & Albany, Boston & 
Maine and New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford railroads. ‘These 
lines made arrangements for run- 
ning shuttle trains north, east, south 
and west, stopping them at all sta- 
tions and convenient places between 
stations to help meet the emer- 
gency: The number of “jitneys” 
took a very sudden rise, private 
cars usually carried their full capa- 
city and many folks walked. 
Regular Machinery of Settlement Fails 

After the transportation facili- 
ties of Springfield and vicinity had 
been tied up for two days, the trol- 
leymen yielded to the public need 
for service and returned to work 
pending an adjustment of their dif- 
ferences with the company. 

The State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration at once met in 
Springfield. They held a series of 
joint conferences with the trolley- 
men and the officials of the com- 
pany, but were unable to effect a 
settlement. 

The directors of the Board of 
Trade, at a special meeting on 
Anril 20, appointed a conference 
committee, consisting of Joseph 


Shattuck, President of the Board 
of Trade, Chairman; Joshua L. 
Brooks, 


First Vice President; 


Adolph W. Gilbert, Third Vice 
President; James L. Doherty, Di- 
rector; and Horace A. Moses, Di- 
rector. 

The evening papers of April 30 
stated that the trolleymen had de- 
cided to call another strike the next 
morning. This conference com- 
mittee met on the same evening in 
company with the members of the 
state Board of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration. Three hours later the Di- 
rectors of the Board of Trade con- 
ferred with a member of the national 
labor organization and the local com- 
mittee of the Trolleymen’s Union. 


Enter the Board of Trade 


The directors, through the presi- 
dent and their spokesman, James L. 
Doherty, placed before the com- 
mittee the public interests at stake 
and called their attention to the 
great inconvenience, loss and suf- 
fering to the entire community 
that must result from a strike. The 
committee expressed its solicitude 
for the public and the earnest de- 
sire of the men to avoid the trou- 
bles sure to follow a strike. At a 
conference then held with the offi- 
cials of the Springfield Street Rail- 
way Company, the directors urged 
the community interests and the 
misfortunes attending upon a strike 
as well as the duty of both sides to 
aid in avoiding it. The railroad 
officials, through the president, ex- 
pressed their agreement with the 
sentiments of the directors. 

As the result of these exchanges 
of opinion by the Board of Trade 
with the trolleymen and the rail- 
way company, the strike, which 
was to have gone into effect the 
morning of May 1, was called off. 
Furthermore, the local committee 
of the Trolleymen’s Union promis- 
ed the Board of Trade that no fu- 
ture strike would be called without 
first notifying that body. 

Another series of negotiations 
through the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration followed, 
at which the trolleymen submitted 
four distinct proposals, to one put 
forward by the officials of the com- 
pany. The latter refused to con- 
sider any of the proposals present- 
ed by the men, and the representa- 
tives of the union declined to con- 
sider the counter-proposal of the 
company. On the afternoon of 
May 4, the chairman of the State 
Board notified the Board of Trade 


that negotiations for the settlement 
of the trolley controversy had been 
terminated. The officials of the 
railway company and those of the 
Trolleymen’s Union declined to 
make any additional proposals. 

The Conference Committee of 
the Board of Trade, however, was 
persistent. It met with the State 
Board on the same afternoon. La- 
ter in the evening it conferred with 
the committee of the Trolleymen’s 
Union, and then with the officials 
of the street railway company. 
Each side agreed to receive the 
Board of Trade suggestions for 
adjusting their difficulties. 

The Board of Trade’s committee 
held a series of daily meetings, 
and finally drew up a plan of set- 
tlement which was submitted to the 
street railway company and the 
officials of the union at a joint 
meeting at the Board of Trade 
rooms on the afternoon of May 8. 
Upon receipt of the copies of the 
plan, both sides withdrew for con- 
sideration of the proposed plan of 
settlement, which was as follows: 


The Board of Trade Suggestions 


“It appears there is and has been 
in existence, with binding force, 
between the Springfield Street 
Railway Company and the local 
Trolleymen’s Union a contract con- 
taining the following clause: 


ce 


1. The company agrees ‘+9 
treat with the properly accredited 
officers and committees of the as- 
sociation on all grievances that may 
arise. If any such grievances af- 
fecting the employment of members 
of the association cannot amicably 
be adjusted, they shall be submitted 
to a board of arbitration, matters 
affecting the organization of the 
company, or the general policy to 
which it may be obligated to be ex- 
cepted when they do not affect the 
employment of members of the 
association. 

“*The board of arbitrators is to 
be selected in the following man- 
ner: 

“*The company to select one and 
the association to select one, and 
the two thus chosen to select a 
third. A decision of a majority 
of said board to be final and bind- 
ing on both parties to this agree- 
ment. 

“Tt appears also that, within the 
last few months, three employees 
of the company, occupying posi- 





tions as conductors, members of 
the union, have been discharged be- 
cause of alleged irregularities in 
their financial returns to the com- 
pany. 

“The union objected to the dis- 
charge upon the ground that the 
system under which they worked 
on the cars did not fairly protect 
the men from suspicion and some- 
times from evidence of dishonesty. 
The defect in the system complain- 
ed of was the lack of transfer regis- 
ters on the cars. It says that this 
failure to equip has been brought 
to the attention of the company at 
different times for several years 
and has been a matter of discussion 
and consideration in the last arbi- 
tration proceedings between the 
company and the union. 

“The union contends that pend- 
ing the equipment of the cars with 
transfer registers, no men should 
have been discharged and the dis- 
charged men should be reinstated 

“The company agreed to equip 
the cars with registers and offered 
arbitration of the question whether 
or not the men should be reinstated. 

“The union insisted that, in view 
of the company’s failure to equip 
cars in the manner indicated, that 
ihe question of discharges shceuld 
not be arbitrated, but that the m2n 
should be reinstated. 

“The company has consistently 
and steadily declined to reinstate 
the men unless it should appear upon 
arbitration that they were entitled 
to be reinstated. The position the 
company has maintained on several 
grounds, but notably upon that of 
discipline. 

“This committee has come upon 
the scene by reason of this dead- 
lock and its offer to suggest some 
plan of breaking the deadlock has 
been accepted cordially by both of 
the parties. It submits the follow- 
ing plan: 

“The discharged men shall not 
be reinstated until suits for the re- 
coverv of the money of the com- 
pany alleged to have been taken 
have been brought in the Superior 
Court against the men in question 
and findings made therein, and then 
only in the case or cases in which 
such findings shall be for the de- 
fendant. 

“Suits shall be brought by the 
company forthwith and tried at an 
early Jury-Waived Session of the 
Superior Court in this county. 
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The Needs and Prospects of the Railroads 


The Present Difficulties atid Outlook of Atnerican Railroads, as Some of their Presidents See Them 


Tue NAtion’s Business. has asked the presidents of a number bf the larger systems to answer for its readers these questions: 1 
What ate their prospects, as you see them ? 


railroads néed inost just néw ? 


lication by June i5 ate repreventell by the opinions df the following  o'fficials. 


Reiief from Embarassing Legislation 


© far as 
the need 
of the rail- 


roads just now 
is concerned, I 
would say: The 
immediate need 
of the railwavs 
is a larger gross 
revenue. This 
can be produced 
either by more 
traffic at present 
rates, or by a 
much higher 
rate on existing 
traffic. The first 
solution is dependent upon the con- 
dition of general — The 
latter is a function of goverrimeii- 
tal authority. The railroads need 
telief from futther embaftrassitiz 
legislation. Regarding the im- 
mediate prospects of railroads in 
the United States, I think in gen- 
eral the probability is increasing 
that railway needs will be promptly 
appreciated by the public. Public 
understanding of the railway situa- 
tion is becoming clearer atid the 
public attitude more sympathetic. 


J. KrurrscHnir’, 


Chairman Executive C om. 
Southern Pacific. 


JULIUS 
KRUTTSCHNITT 


The Southern 
Pacific. 


New York City. 





Railroads Share the General Deprssion 


EPLYING 
to your 
questions 


regarding the 
needs and pros- 
pects of the rail- 
roads of the 
United States, 
I would say 
that, in mv 
opinion, there is 
nothing in sight 
,oing to show 
that general 
business in this 
country, outside 
of war material 
‘for export, has 
imnroved, or ic 
improving. 
James J. HI, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Need to be Understood by the People 


HAT do the railroads 
need most just now? 
They need most, just now 


and for the future, to be correctly 
understood and appreciated by the 
people, as the most essential ele- 
ment in the present and future com- 
mercial prosperity of this country 
and they need to have accorded to 
them fair, just and reasonable treat- 
ment by the public, by legislatures, 
commissions and other regulative 
bodies, in otder that they may ex- 
pand, develop efficient methods arid 
improve their service. It is believ- 
ed that the need is appreciated by 
the great majority of the pfiticipal 
shippers atid ttavelers, btit there 
ate matiy others— 
atid probably a ma- 
jority of people— 
whose daily affairs 
are so remote ftom 
the details of com- 
merce that they of- 
ten constitute con- 
trol, without 
knowing or appre- 
ciating that in the 
etid they will be 
vitally injured. 

The railroad is 
the artery which 
carries the life 
blood of the na- 
tion. If it is im- 
paired all parts of 
the body will suf- 
fer. As in the hu- 
man body, the mil- 
lions of capillaries A. H. 
and most remote 
members are those 
which will in the end suffer first 
and most. American railroads, 
like the American pioneers, have 
been the most potent factor in ad- 
vancing civilization and promoting 
commerce in the history of the 
world. 


Unfortunately much legislation, 
although doubtless enacted in good 
faith, has been enacted without a 
detailed knowledge of the situa- 
tion, or without accepting the ad- 
vice or suggestions of experts, or 
even of the Government’s own 
commissions. Such legislation, of 
course, impairs efficiency, demora- 
lizes discipline and imposes un- 








a trial is not to 2 osliiatic in 
any case, or, if requested and had, 
shall have ne hearing upon this 
situation. The defendant asking 
such jury trial shall thereby forfeit 
his right to be reinstated. Find- 
ing in favor of the company for 
any sum against a defendant shall 
be justification of the company’s 
discharge of such defendant. For 
the purpose of giving this plan full 
effect the finding of the trial judge 
shall be conclusive. 

“Tf it should appear to the com- 
pany that the respective amounts 
expected to be recovered in such 
suits do not warrant demanding 
damages sufficient to give the Su- 
perior Court jurisdiction, then the 
suits in question may be brought 
in the Police Court of Springfield 
and the finding of the judge of 
such court shall have all the effect 
provided herein for finding of 
judge of the Superior Court. 

“This offers an impartial tribu- 


nal to determine the questions at 
issue. Determination by a single 
justice of a court rather than by 
court and jury seems nearer by 
analogy to the methods of arbitra- 
tion provided for in industrial con- 
tracts. 

“This committee offers tis plan, 
believing that its: acceptance will 
alleviate the present strained rela- 
tion between the parties, obviate 
the possibility of a strike and gen- 
erally clear the atmosphere while 
providing for an effective deter- 
mination under the rules of civil 
procedure of the question whether 
or, not the money of the company 
has been illegally taken by the dis- 
charged men. 

“The committee offer this as 
meeting 2 situation which ought 
not to exist and should not have 
been created. They are emphati- 
cally of the opinion that it should 
not be considered as a precedent 
and that public policy would not 





SMITH 
The New York Central. 


necessary expenses both upon the 


public and upon the _ railroads, 
without benefits to either. So- 
called “Full Crew Bills” and many 


similar regulations are unfortunate 
waste of money. This is not in- 
tended as a criticism of the need of 
revulation. What we appear to 
need is regulation based upon in- 
timate knowledge of the problems 
of commerce and intimate knowl- 
edge of the great problem of rail- 
road transportation, and proper co- 
ordination of the various regulat- 
ing bodies. 

What are the prospects, as I 
see them? If this refers solely to 
the immediate commercial outlook, 

it is a most diffi- 


cult qtiestion to 
answer, because 
the commerce of 


the world is now 
lweing affected (by 
great foreign cat- 
astrophes beyond 
the scope of hu- 
man prediction. 
Viewed purely 
from the _ stand- 
point of our na- 


tion, our situation 
appears to be most 
fortunate. We are 
at peace, with 
prospects of con- 
tinuing so. The 
harvests promise 


to be abundant and 
more than suffici- 
ent to provide for 
all our needs. In 
spite of the for- 
eign situation, which somewhat 
embarasses our trade, our home 
business appears to be active with 
indications of constant growth. 


From a purely railroad stand- 
point, the prospects will be deter- 
mined largely by the attitude of 
the public toward railroads, with 
respect to the eliminating of legis- 
lation and regulations which are 
unremunerative to the stockholders 
and also eliminating regulations 
which are not beneficial to the pub- 
lic as a whole. 

A. H. SMIrtH, 
The New York Central Lines. 
New York Sm. 





bey served | by the requirement that 
men should be found by judicial 
determination to have taken the 
property of the company before dis- 
charge could be had upon that 
ground. 

“It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that a method should be 
agreed upon by the parties by which 
their disagreements hereafter may 
be determined without resorting to 
the circuitous and expensive :nethod 
provided in the present contract 
for arbitration. 

“The committee believe that pub- 
lic policy would be better served 
if contracts hereafter provided a 
method for the determination of 
disagreements with the tribunal to 
make final determination designat- 
ed therein. Such designation could 
be made at a time when no issue 
was present for decision with 
greater deliberation and less fric- 
tion than on the eve of a public 


The replies received are not a unit. 


. What do the 


Those available for pub- 
‘More Traffic and Less Regulation’’ 


NSWER 
ING your 
questions, 


I would say 
that, in my 





opinion, the 
railroads of the 
United States 
need just now 
more than any- 
thing else, in- 
creased traffic 
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nderw' 


and less regula- 


F.D, UNDERWOOD tion. Until ‘such 
The Erie. traffic is forth- 
coming, there 


will be, I fear, small improvement 
in existing conditions, although the 
harvesting of a good crop such as 
now seems in prospect, will un- 
doubtedly help much. 
F. D. Unperwoon, 

The Erie. 

New York City. 


——__ 


The presidents of a number of 
the eastern railway systems have 
written expressing the same general 
opinions as President Underwood 
of the Erie and President Willard 
of the Balitmore and Ohio. For 
reasons which seem good _ to 
them, however, they have declined 
to have their words quoted, 





Thinks the Prospects are Hopeful 


HE, rail- 
roads of . 
the Unit- Z 


ed Sfates need 
just now, first 
of all, I think, 
more business. 
Their prospects, 
as I see them, 
are hopeful. | 
could not say to 
your. readers 
and the country 
in a greater 
number of 
words any more 
than is conveyed 
in these three— 
“more business” 
and “hopeful.” 

D. WILLARD, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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DANIEL WILLARD 

The Baltimore 
and Olio. 


controversy between the parties. 

‘The committee are firmly of 
the opinion that more cordial rela- 
tions must exist between the man- 
agement and the members of the 
union who operate its cars before 
the public wil! reccive the service 
to which it is entitled or the com- 
pany get the proper return for its 
investment.” 


The Victory of the Board of Trade 


On the same evening sealed re- 
plies from both sides were receiv- 
ed by the Board of Trade, agree- 
ing, without proviso, to the terms 
proposed. An officer of the exec- 
utive committee of the national 
organization of trolleymen, an off- 
cer of the Springfield Street Rail- 
way Company and the Chairman 
of the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration expressed hearty 
appreciation of the efforts of the 
Board of Trade in the settlement. 
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What Business Can We Do With the Balkans? 


The Needs of the Near East and What They Offer to American Commerce 


By SOTERIOS NICHOLSON 


Mr. Nicholson, an international lawyer, a member of the Washington bar, is a native Greek. He is thoroughly familiar with economic conditions throughout the Balkans 


HE mutual benefits which 
will be derived in the end 
both in quality and in 


quantity from trade between this 
country and the Balkans, will be 
enormous, if American manufac- 
turers and merchants will see their 
way clear to engage in such trade 
from the geographical point of view 
rather than the political ownership 
of the ground itself in that region. 
The map of the Balkans may be 
changed before the present Euro- 
pean war is ended. The country, 
in any event, will remain as much 
undeveloped as it is now, and in 
fact will reveal even more oppor- 
tunities for trade in that part of 
the globe. The Balkan countries 
will present at the conclusion of the 
war a field of virgin soil, and he 
who sows now will reap a hundred- 
fold. 

By the term Balkan States we 
mean Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Servia and Montenegro. From the 
standpoint of actual and prospect- 
ive American trade, however, the 
most important of these are Turkey 
and Greece. It is true that Asiatic 
Turkey does not form a part of 
the Balkan peninsula. It seems 
impossible, however, to appreciate 
correctly the situation in European 
Turkey unless Asia Minor is con- 
sidered as well. 

The Scope of Balkan Commerce 


Trade relations with the Balkans 
divide themselves naturally into the 
following heads: (1) Agriculture, 
(2) Manufacture, (3) Commerce, 
and (4) Public Works. 

The population of the Balkans 
will prosper only insofar as they 
cultivate their soil to the best ad- 
vantage. Land in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Thrace and Bulgaria, 
is fertile as it is in few other places 
on the surface of the earth. Agri- 
culture in these regions, however, 
is carried on under the most primi- 
tive conditions. The plow used is 
extremely crude and old fashioned, 
oxen and buffaloes are still used, 
and the rotation of crops is scarce- 
ly known. Nevertheless, with the 
dawn of the new era the Balkan 
peasantry is beginning to see what 
possibilities of wealth there are in 
the scientific exploitation of the 
soil. Intensive as well as extensive 
cultivation is now fairly well under 
way. For all-this, new machinery 
will be needed and America can best 
supply this. The Balkan peoples 
stand in urgent need of agricultural 
implements of all kinds, and it is 
a widely recognized fact that the 
United States manufactures the 
best. 

The second opportunity for trade 
between the United States and the 
Balkans is in manufactures. At 
present there is comparatively little 
manufacturing in the Balkans. As 
a consequence, people are compelled 
to import almost all manufactured 
articles. Every article of dress, all 
kinds of machinery, and all imple- 
ments of building construction are 
imported from European countries. 
The people of the Balkans send 
their wool, for example, to England, 
where it is manufactured into 
clothes. 


Then they buy it back at 








PRODUCTS 
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THE NEAR EAST; THE BALKAN STATES, WHICH OFFER ATTRACTIVE 
MARKETS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


five or six times its original price. 
Why should Europe be privileged 
as against America in this respect? 
In due time the Balkans will pro- 
pose to manufacture their neces- 
sities themselves, but they have not 
the capital necessary to the estab- 
lishment of such industrial plants. 
Hence, foreign capital is bound to 
be called in. Here again is Ameri- 
ca’s chance. In all the Balkan 
States, mills, weaving factories, 
electrical plants, shops for the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements 
and different tools, and various 
utensils for household use, will be 
needed. Here is a wide field for 


the investment of American capital 
and administrative ability. 


What We Could Exchange 


Thirdly, we come to the existing 
commercial relations between this 
country and the Balkans. The 
United States is engaged only to a 
very small extent in commerce with 
the Balkan States. They buy very 
little from us; we buy very little 
from them. Nevertheless, there 
are goods of which we Americans 
produce more than we need, and 
which the Balkan States are obliged 
to import. We can send to them 
leather, boots, shoes, rubber over- 








(Photograph loaned by “*Atlantis,"’ the Greek newspaper of New York. ) 
THE PORT OF KAVALA, THE OUTLET FOR THE “BEST 
TOBACCO IN THE WORLD,” 





shoes, woolen cloth, ready made 
clothes, sewing machines, typewrit- 
ers, bedsteads, cotton, electrical ma- 
chinery, iron bars and beams, steel 
parts for the erection of steel 
plants, mineral products, and pe- 
troleum. With respect to the last 
named, we will have to compete 
with Russia and the Anglo-Persian 
markets. With respect to wheat 
we will have to compete with Rus- 
sia and Rumanian markets. Greece 
imports all of her coal and lumber. 
Up to the present time Greece has 
been the best customer of the 
United States, purchasing many 
millions of dollars worth of all 
articles of commerce. 

But there is ample opportunity 
for building up an import as well 
as an export trade with the Balkans. 
Turkey produces mostly hazel nuts 
and wool; Greece, currants—the 
best in the world—tobacco, figs, 
olives, olive oil, grapes and wine. 
Her newly acquired territory of 
Kavala produces the best tobacco in 
the world, heretofore known as 
Turkish tobacco. 

Servia exports copper bars and 
goat skins; and Bulgaria lumber, 
raw hides, and rose-water. 

Raw material from abroad is 
forming a steadily growing share 
of the requirements of the manufac- 
turers of the United States, and in 
this respect the Balkan States can 
furnish taw material for textiles 
and silk, ore, tobacco, leaves, hides, 
marble and magnasite. 


Concessions to European Concerns 


Now as to public works in the 
Balkans; or in other words, the 
exploitation in every way of the nat- 
ural resources of these countries. 
They have the goods to be exploit- 
ed, and we have the capital with 
which to exploit them. In Asia 
Minor, communication has_ until 
now been carried on mostly by 
means of beasts of burden, ox-carts 
and crudely-built carriages. With 
the advent of the new regime, the 
nations woke up to a sense of their 
deficiencies and evinced a strong 
desire to rectify them. Here Eu- 
rope saw its chance. One after 
the other, Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Italy secured concessions 
with respect to the right of rail- 
way construction. France acquired 
the right of the Samsoun-Sivas 
railway, and Italy those of Attalia. 
An Anglo-German concern secured 
the right to irrigate the vast and 
fertile regions of Mesopotamia. 
Some time ago Germany also was 
officially granted the right to con- 
struct the Baghdad Railway, a proj- 
ect which undoubtebly ranks 
among the greatest of modern 
engineering undertakings. Why 
has not the United States figured 
in these transactions? 

Coming to Greek territory, it is 
apparent to every one who can read 
the signs of the times, that Mace- 
donia is destined to become one of 
the most thriving trading centers 
in Southwestern Europe. But as 
yet it has scarcely been touched. A 
vast net work of railways must 
soon be built. The Greek Govern- 
ment is about to finish connecting 
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Training Men For Our Foreign Service 


The Purpose of the Conference in Washington in October 
BY GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
Prof. Swiggett is Assistant Secretary of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress and an authority on Latin American affairs. 


HE Pan American Finan- 

cial Conference will un- 

doubtedly be an_ object 
lesson of great value to our busi- 
ness men. It may create a wide 
sentiment for the early establish- 
ment of foreign relation courses 
of instruc- 
tion, on Latin 
America at 
least, which 
will make 
similar future 


of greater 
mutual ad- 
vantage. 
Withouta 
conversa- 
tional use of 
Spanish or 


and with only 
a slight 


Latin Ameri- 
have been 


very difficult 
for our rep- 
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PROF. GLEN LEVIN 


SWIGGETT. bankers and 


business men at the conference al- 


ways to give or receive the infor- 


mation necessary for bringing the 


conferees en rapport. 


Our Lack of Spanish Can be Supplied. 


This can be remedied only by a 
readjustment in our educational 
system which will permit proper 
emphasis upon studies necessary 
for preparation for foreign service, 
commercial and consular. A more 
widespread study of the commer- 
cial languages, notably Spanish, 
will be helpful. Every important 
foreign trade discussion of this 
past winter has plainly-revealed a 
strong demand from business men 
for Spanish. This demand, how- 
ever, is not yet felt in the schools 


system via its newly acquired terri- 
tories. Also the southern parts of 
Greece, such as Peloponnesus, re- 
quire more railroads; the same may 
be said as truly with respect to Ser- 
via and Bulgaria. The possibilities 
of mining in those countries are 
also of great interest. There are 
to be found ores, rich in iron, ar- 
gentiferous lead, coal and copper. 

There is, furthermore, a great 
demand for the construction of 
roads, and the erection of big solid 
buildings in the countries of the 
Near East. A French company has 
already secured the right to con- 
struct roads over a large section 
of Asia Minor and there is still 
much to be done in this line, in the 
hilly and rough regions of Mace- 
donia, Epirus, Thrace, Servia and 
Asia Minor. 

Greece is teeming with antiqui- 
ties and spots of archeological in- 
terest. ‘Thousands of foreigners 
visit its famous monuments annual- 
ly and the number would be aug- 
mented by far if proper accommo- 
dations were provided for them. 
Better hotels and centers of diver- 
sion must soon be erected on all 
those sites which interest the tour- 


conferences 


Portuguese 
knowledge of 


can coun- 
tries, it must 


resentative 


enlightened American business men 
insist on the early introduction of 
Spanish and its instruction accord- 
ing to proper methods. 

To illustrate such need, I take 
the liberty of giving here some gen- 
eral statistics in advance of their 
publication in a bulletin on “The 
Status of Spanish and Portuguese” 
which I am preparing for the na- 
tional Commissioner of Education. 
The high schools, public and pri- 
vate, and colleges of the United 
States now have a school popula- 
tion of about 1,800,000. Of this 
total only about 70,000 are now 
studying Spanish. Yet, without a 
speaking knowledge of this tongue, 
Pan American solidarity is as the 
tissue of which we weave our 
dream fancies. 


The Coming Conference in Washington 


The leading educators of our 
country, particularly a number of 
college executives, are becoming 
keenly interested in the possibilities 
offered bythe introduction of such 
courses for wider usefulness of 
their institutions. This may be 
due, in part, to the increasing in- 
terest and demand from American 
business men who have been arous- 
ed by the war in Europe ‘to the 
necessity for such studies in our 
schools. 

At any rate, the leading educa- 
tional institutions of our country, 
serving a constituency with poten- 
tiality of real foreign trade interest, 
are accepting the invitation to an 
educational conference on foreign 
service training which the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, has called, on behalf of the 
cooperating committee, for Octo- 
ber 4 and 5 of this year, meeting 
in the Pan American Union build- 
ing in Washington on invitation of 
the Director General. 

The cooperating committee of 
this conference, endorsed by the 


eign relation experts of government 
and business, include John Barrett, 
Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Philander P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, Wil- 
bur Carr, Director of the Consular 
Service, and Edward Ewing Pratt, 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. All of 
these are recognized national lead- 
ers in this movement for the estab- 
lishment of adequate educational 
facilities along this line with a con- 
sequent improved foreign service 
for our country’s government and 
business. Because of his interest 
in and intimate acquaintance with 
the object for which the conference 
is called, the writer of this article 
has been asked to cooperate as or- 
ganizing secretarv of the conference 

For the first time in our history 
an opportunity will be offered, 
under the most auspicious condi- 
tions, for our foreign relation ex- 
perts to state precisely our present 
and future needs for foreign ser- 
vice men. It will also be a chance 
for a frank and positive statement 
from our leading educators as to 
the present educational status with 
regard to meeting these needs. 
Finally, we will have a construc- 
tive discussion as to the best practi- 
cable means for meeting these 
needs in the future. Representa- 
tives from some of the leading bus- 
iness organizations, particularly 
such as have foreign trade connec- 
tions, public service men and 
scholars concerned with the study 
of foreign relations, will be invited 
to the conference to take part in its 
deliberations. 


A Campaign to Educate Educators 


A careful study of the foreign 
service training in other countries 
convinced me several years ago 
that, educationally, our country 
must soon recognize the growing 
importance of courses for foreign 
trade. I have been endeavoring to 
create sentiment for a conference 








ist. Here, then, is the chance for 
some capitalistic concern to under- 
take to dot all those places hallow- 
ed by ancient associations with com- 
modious buildings intended to at- 
tract the travellers from abroad. 

There is a considerable amount 
of work to be done in the way of 
opening up harbors, organizing 
transportation by means of auto- 
mobiles, etc. The Greek Govern- 
ment is looking for a contractor 
who will construct a port at Kavala. 
The port at Salonika is soon going 
to be enlarged. Bulgaria intends 
to construct ports at Porto-Lagos 
and Dede-Agatch. The islands of 
the Egean which are extremely 
rich in industrial possibilities, are 
crying out for exploitation. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States, par excellence, is qualified to 
lead in the exploitation of the re- 
sources of the Balkan countries. 


Advantage of a Merchant Marine 


The main obstacle to communica- 
tion with the Balkan States is the 
distance and heavy freights. Both 
of these could be avoided by the 
contemplated American merchant 
marine, Direct communication 
should be established not only with 
the great European countries, but 


with the smaller Balkan States as 
well. In this respect we have been 
severely handicapped for years in 
our struggles for mastery against 
British and German producers. 
The concessions which we have seen 
granted to the European countries 
by the Balkan States and not to the 
United States is the reason that the 
former make loans of capital to the 
Balkan Governments, in considera- 
tion for which servicega they are 
awarded important concessions, 
whereas, the United States has thus 
far not invested capital to a great 
extent in the Balkans. To all ap- 
pearances the European merchant 
marine is going-to be materially 
crippled for some time to come. 
Hence this is the hour for the 
American merchant marine to take 
possession of the oceans and of the 
seas. Furthermore, increase in ex- 
port trade must run parallel with 
enlargement of the import trade so 
that the ships carrying away goods 
will rest assured that they will be 
provided with return cargoes. 
Then we need to provide bank- 
ing facilities for our traveling men 
and for the trade in general. 
American banks of discount and 
investment would be advantageous. 
The manufacturer must work hand 


that might lead, through construc- 
tive discussion of foreign relations 
problems by our leading educators 
and foreign relation experts of 
government and business, to an 
early and more general establish- 
ment of courses in our schools. I 
have urged also the establishment 
of special schools for that purpose. 

From the beginning of this en- 
deavor, I have had the counsel and 
support of the Director-General of 
the Pan American Union, the Com- 
missioner of Education of the 
United States, the Director of the 
Consular Service, and some of our 
leading educators, notably two such 
eminent Pan Americanists as Dean 
Kinley of the University of Illinois 
and Dr. L. S. Rowe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Both of 
these gentlemen have had the sin- 
gular good fortune to be associated 
with President Edmund James, 
through whose vision and_ leader- 
ship may be first seen anything like 
a real and dependable interest in 
this country in commercial educa- 
tion, fundamental to all foreign 
service training. Since this date, 
1890, there have been among edu- 
cators periods of almost complete 
suspension of interest in the very 
fundamentals of training for for- 
eign trade. An occasional recrud- 
escence, as in the months following 
the war with Spain, have alternat- 
ed with these. 

There is now, however, a marked 
interest for foreign service train- 
ing courses of instruction in some 
schools and colleges and, even 
though statistics might show this 
negligible, it is significant for the 
country as a whole. These courses 
are included in a special commerce 
or business course in a few of our 
very largest universities, it is true. 
The courses as given, however, are 
largely due to the personal interest 
of the instructors themselves and 
may be called “sports” in the field 
of education. 


in hand with the banker. Ameri- 
ca should extend credit to those 
countries. Indeed, the chief re- 
quisite in the Balkan States, the 
seed we want to sow upon the Bal- 
kan soil, is capital. Thus only 
can its resources be exploited. 

A number of cities have been 
recommended by the Secretary of 
Commerce to serve as the seats of 
commercial attaches whose func- 
tion it is to protect and foster 
commerce between this country and 
the foreign markets. But, to my 
regret, one finds not a single Balkan 
city in the list. A commercial at- 
tache in either Athens or Constan- 
tinople is really a necessity for 
American trade. 

The opportunity is ample and the 
cause urgent. America has al- 
ready started unon a moral and in- 
tellectual conquest of the Near 
East. Its missionaries are spread- 
ing far and wide the torches of 
American culture and life. The 
Balkan States have started upon an 
industrial conquest of American 
territory. They sent annually 
hosts of their people to this coun- 
try to engage in honorable and 
profitable labor. We are called 
upon to strengthen these ties by 
bands of commerce and trade. 
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Can We Be Independent of German Dyestuffs ° 
How Shall We Get a Supply of Dyestuffs for Our Textile and Other Industries? 


By THOMAS H. NORTON 


Prof. Norton is a special agent of the Department of Commerce, and has published various reports on American and European chemical industries. 


O single result of the Eu- 

ropean war threatens to af- 

fect American industrial in- 
terests so seriously and so exten- 
sively as the prolonged interrup- 
tion in the supply of artificial dye- 
stuffs, ordinarily received from 
across the Atlantic, chiefly from 
German works. For some weeks 
after the outbreak of hostilities, 
shipments of coal-tar colors ceased, 
and thousands of mill managers, 
in every section of the country, 
were plunged into anxiety at the 
prospect of dyestuff famine. 

By dint of strenuous efforts on 
the part of importing agencies and 
the representatives of powerful 
textile organizations, the inward 
movement of foreign dyes was 
gradually restored to fairly normal 
proportions. The amount of arti- 
ficial dyes exported frony Germany 
to the United States was restricted 
by the German authorities, so that 
it was well within the quantity 
ordinarily required by American 
consumers. The object of this 
measure was to prevent effectively 
any reshipment of colors to Great 
Britain or France, to meet the very 
pressing needs of a multitude of 
consumers in those countries, also 
dependent upon the German source. 

These shipments of the German 
wares fairly covered most of our 
industrial needs until the British 
Order of last March suddenly 
arrested the current movement. 
Since March 19, no coal-tar colors 
have reached American ports, ex- 
cept some small quantities of Swiss 
dyes. The stocks in the ware- 
houses of importing firms have 
steadily disappeared since then. 
Before the end of the current month 
they will be practically exhausted. 
By the close of July most industrial 
establishments will likewise have 
exhausted their reserve stocks of 
artificial dyes. 


What a Dyestuff Famine Means 


In order to appreciate what a 
dyestuff famine means, it is neces- 
sary to analyze our dependence 
upon artificial dyestuffs. A very 
large group of prominent indus- 
tries are absolutely and directly de- 
pendent upon color effects. In 
the first rank come our enormous 
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textile interests, cotton, silk, wool- 
en, linen, jute and other fibers. 
Then follow paints, lakes and pig- 
ments, varnishes, ink, leather ar- 
ticles, paper, feathers, artificial 
flowers and foliage, straw goods, 
wood and wicker work, horsehair, 
bristles and felt, buttons, shoe 
cream, glue and gelatine, celluloid, 
soap, wax, paraffin, stearin, various 
oils, and other minor articles. 

A great variety of the industries, 
in addition, are closely dependent 
upon the above for all that con- 
cerns the element of color. Prom- 
inent among these are the printing 
trades; automobile and carriage 
manufacture; implement manu fac- 
ture; the upholstery trade; milli- 
nery, dressmaking, etc., etc. 

In the cost of producing textiles 
the average value of the dyestuffs 
employed is not much above I per 
cent. This 1 per cent, however, is 
so absolutely indispensable, that 
any interference in the ordinary 
supply of the colors required is 
nearly as serious as would be a 
sudden stoppage in the current re- 
ceipts of the fibers themselves, 
which form the basis of the great 
textile branches. 


Our Dependence Upon Foreign Dyes 


Sixty years ago, American dyers 
used the indigo and cutch of India, 
the madder of Turkey, the coch- 
ineal, logwood; fustic and other 
dyewoods of the tropical countries 
to the south of us, and a variety 
of minor vegetable dyestuffs, along 
with several mineral colors, such 
as Prussian blue, chrome green, 
yellow and orange, and iron buff, 
in meeting the general demand for 
tinctorial effects. 

The advent of the artificial dye- 
stuffs, derived from a few of the 
many constituents of coal-tar, has 
revolutionized the color industry. 
The natural dyestuffs and the min- 
eral dyes have gradually been dis- 
placed from their positions, and 
reduced to minor and subordinate 
rank, if not forced to disappear 
almost completely from use. 

In their place the dyer has at his 
command nearly a thousand distinct 
dyes, most of them in a variety of 
modifications and shades, giving 
him a marvellous range of tints, 
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many of hitherto unknown bril- 
liancy. In frequent instances, the 
new dyes possessed a degree of 
fastness to light, washing, etc., lack- 
ing in the majority of natural dye- 
stuffs. In many cases they were 
capable of direct union with vege- 
table and animal fibers, without the 
aid of a mordant. To cap the cli- 
max, methods were found to manu- 
facture synthetically indigo and 
madder, the two natural dyes pos- 
sessing the highest degree of fast- 
ness, and they appeared upon the 
world’s markets in standardized 
forms, at prices which precluded 
competition on the part of oriental 


growers. 
American inventive genius and 
industrial enterprise have had 


practically no share in the evolu- 
tion of this important industry. 
Sixty years ago our dyers mport- 
ed nearly all of their materials 
from Asia, South and Central 
America and the West Indies. To- 
day they purchase the great bulk 
of their colors from a few immense 
factories situated on or near the 
Rhine. 
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A GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF COAL 
AND ITS DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. 


What is the explanation of this 
remarkable fact? In nearly every 
other field of industrial effort 
American enterprise is at the fore- 
front, in iron and steel, in textiles, 
in electrical devices, in machinery, 
and in the rest of a long list. 


Cause of Dependence on Foreign Dyes 


And yet, despite all these favor- 
ing conditions, our domestic arti- 
ficial dyestuff industry has never 
really emerged from its 
swaddling clothes. <A 
small number of works, 
employing less than 1,000 
operatives, have produced 
for some years a restrict- 
ed number of staple col- 
ors, using, however, as 
raw material, semi-manu- 
factured products chiefly 
of German origin, the so- 
called “ intermediates.” 
These: latter, nearly 300 
in number, are made by 
more or less complicated 
processes, from the ten 
“crudes,” benzol, carbolic 
acid, naphthalene, etc.. 
found among some 155 
compounds, constitucing 
ordinary coal-tar. 

Our American artificial 
color industry has consist- 
ed practically in “‘assemb- 
ling” these intermediates 


to form finished dyestuffs. It was 
quite similar to the German “man- 
ufacture” of American sewing ma- 
chines, the assembling in Germany, 
of the many “delicate and finely 
standardized parts, made in Ameri- 
can works, which, united, constitute 
the triumph of our inventive skill, 
recognized the world over. 

In the case of coal-tar dyestuffs, 
conditions are reversed. Germany 
produces the intermediates, in the 
production of which the chief diffi- 
culties connected with the manu- 
facture are successfully overcorne. 
In the United States, as well as in 
other European countries, outside 
of Germany, the domestic dyestuff 
industries have attempted little be- 
yond “assembling” these intermed- 
iates, or effecting the relatively 
simple transformations, requisite to 
produce a finished dye. 

A ton of a certain intermediate, 
possessing in itself no tinctorial 
power, may cost $1,000. By the 
use of chemicals worth $5, and a 
simple reaction, there is a complete 
transformation into a valued dye- 
stuff. Not only the United States 
but also Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland, have all 
been dependent upon Germany for 
the bulk of the intermediates used 
in the very limited domestic manu- 
facture of coal-tar colors in the 
various countries. 


German Dominance in the Industry 


The American production of dye- 
stuffs is not only dependent upon 
Germany for its raw material, but 
its output is limited. It supplies 
ordinarily not over 20 per cent of 
the domestic consumption of arti- 
ficial colors. The remainder is fur- 
nished chiefiy from the German 
works. Very small amounts come 
from England, France, Belgium 
and Holland. A larger quantity, 
(over $900,000 in value annually), 
is purchased from Switzerland. 
But Switzerland and the other coun- 
tries depend, in turn, upon Germany 
for most intermediates, 

In its ultimate analysis we find 
that the world’s production of coal- 
tar dyestuffs is, or has been, practi- 
cally under the control of the Ger- 
man industry; further, that this 
industry consists of a small number 
of companies, geographically in 
near proximity to each other, be- 
tween which the closest possible 
trade agreements as to prices, terri- 
tory, methods of merchandising, 
etc., exist; and still further, that 
the members of the industry act as 
a unit in protecting its export inter- 
ests when threatened by any etilorts 
to increase materially competition 
in foreign lands. 

The German industry, as a whole, 
presents a remarkable example of 
what can be attained by the well- 
balanced union of the highest class 
of scientific research, exceptional 
technical and engineering ability, 
far-sighted financial direction, and 
a perfect merchandising organiza- 
tion, extending to every country of 
the globe. All of these factors have 
been supplemented by the generous 
cooperation of government author- 
ities, striving to further the expan- 
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sion of the industry at home and 
abroad by every possible means. 


How a Dyestuff Famine Will Be Met 


In a very unwelcome manner the 
United States, in common with 
most of the world outside of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, is now 
forced to adjust itself to a complete 
cessation of the customary supply 
of German coal-tar colors. This ad- 
justment is made in various ways. 

Manufacturers of textile and 
other wares are simplifying their 
designs, and diminishing the 
amount and variety of colors used. 

In many mills there is already a 
pronounced return to the old-fash- 
ioned natural dyes. The import 
of logwood, cutch, fustic, etc., has 
greatly increased, and the few 
American works making extracts of 
their coloring matters, are deluged 
with orders. The same is true of 
the group of factories extracting 
quercitron from the bark of the 
black oak of Georgia and the Caro- 
linas,—_the one dyestuff indigenous 
to the United States. It is a reve- 
lation to many textile industrials 
that the chemistry of the natural 
dyestuffs has made marked progress 
during the past few decades. New 
mordants and assistants have been 
devised, methods of application 
have been perfected, and, in many 
ways, it is now possible to make 
use of the old-time colors with a 
confidence in the uniformity of tint, 
and the degree of fastness unknown 
to the past generation of dyers. 

The Department of Agriculture 
promptly investigated the possi- 
bility of securing dyestuffs from 
sources hitherto overlooked. Al- 
ready Howard F. Weiss, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, has 
detected the presence, in consider- 
able amount, of a valuable dye in 
the Osage orange, growing so 
rankly and abundantly in several 
sections of the Mississippi Valley. 
It can be easily extracted, at slight 
cost, and its value for dyeing both 
cotton and woolen fabrics has been 
demonstrated. 


The American Coal-Tar Chemical Industry 

Most important is the stimulus 
given to the existing American 
coal-tar industry to expand and 
meet the demands of the situation. 
There is a remarkable degree of 
activity developed among produ- 
cers of crudes, of intermediates, 
and of finished dyes. 

The latter category found them- 
selves after the outbreak of war, 
cut off from the usual supply of 
intermediates. This meant a se- 
rious stoppage in production. They 
quickly laid their plans, put up 


new buildings, and ordered the 
necessary plant for the production 
of the most important intermedi- 
ates, formerly secured from German 
factories. The largest American 
establishment making artificial dye- 
stuffs, is now manufacturing double 
the amount it made before the war. 

The manufacture of intermedi- 
ates by firms not engaged in mak- 
ing dyes, has become a notable 
feature. For four years one com- 
pany has made aniline from Ameri- 
can benzol upon a modest scale, 
and in the face of bitter competi- 
tion and underselling by foreign 
rivals. It has now largely expanded 
‘its plant and is in a position to meet 
most of the normal demands of 
the American market as it was be- 
fore the war. Three other firms 
have taken up the manufacture of 
aniline and other intermediates. 
Their installation is complete and 
the daily output is steadily increas- 
ing. Three other firms are erect- 
ing large plants for the production 
of intermediates. ‘Several of the 
above contemplate the manufacture 
of finished dyestuffs at a later date. 


Producing Crudes in the United States 


This sudden and rapid evolution 
of an American manufacture of 
intermediates has involved a cor- 
responding increase in the output 
of coal-tar crudes. Hitherto there 
has been little inducement for the 
tar-distiller to carry on a detailed 
separation of the various com- 
pounds present in coal-tar. Nor has 
there been sufficient demand for 
benzol to warrant the erection, on 
any extended scale, of the requisite 
scrubbers to effect its removal from 
the gases evolved in the manufac- 
ture of coke. 

The sudden need for large sup- 
plies of benzol, toluol, naphthalene, 
carbolic acid or phenol, and the 
minor crudes accompanying them, 
has caused the- tar industry to 
multiply its facilities for the isola- 
tion of the hydrocarbons and phe- 
nolsintar. The higher boiling por- 
tion is no longer devoted simply to 
the impregnation of railway ties; 
the lower boiling fraction serves 
other purposes than that of a sol- 
vent or liquid fuel. 

At the same time many of the 
great coke works have promptly 
erected the necessary recovery 
plants, and Almerican chemical in- 
dustries have now at their com- 
mand nearly 50 tons of crude 
benzol daily, which a year ago was 
burned as a fuel, or wasted. 

The sudden needs of the coal-tar 
color industry have been reinforced 


by the vastly increased demand for 
toluol and phenol, in connection 
with the manufacture of high ex- 
plosives. Trinitro-toluene and trin- 
itro-phenol, or picric acid, are now 
required in such enormous amounts 
for the charging of shells, that the 
price of toluol has increased five- 
fold, and that of phenol, or car- 
bolic acid, tenfold. 


Conservation of National Resources 


The stimulus given to the more 
thorough utilization of the byprod- 
ucts resultant from the destruct- 
ive distillation of coal, in the manu- 
facture of coke, is of far-reaching 
importance in its relation to the 
conservation of our national re- 
sources. At present three quar- 
ters of the output of American coke 
is derived from the old-fashioned 
type of beehive oven. This in- 
volves a low yield of coke, and a 
total loss of the valuable by-prod- 
ucts, gas, tar and ammonia. Even 
the majority of the modern retort 
ovens are not fully equipped with 
recovery plants. Some recover am- 
monia and tar, but do not separate 
the benzol and toluol present in the 
gas, which is used for lighting or 
heating. In some cases the tar is 
used simply as a fuel. 

The total annual loss to the 
country, in connection with the 
existing wasteful practices of coke 
production, is not far from $100,- 
000,000. A happy result from 
this unexpected demand for the by- 
products, will be the rapid elimina- 
tion of the beehive ovens, and their 
substitution by return ovens, with 
complete recovery of gas, ammonia, 
tar and benzol. 

When coal is distilled, 6 per cent 
of its weight can be recovered in 
the form of tar. Of this tar but a 
small portion, about 7 per cent, or 
0.4 per cent of the coal used, is 
susceptible of utilization in making 
artificial dyestuffs. |The by-pro- 
ducts, now wasted in American 
coke plants, are sufficient to sup- 
ply the raw material needed for the 
world’s production of artificial 
dyes. 

Possibility of a Complete American Industry 


A self-contained independent 
American coal-tar chemical indus- 
try, meeting the country’s needs for 
dyestuffs, explosives, medicinals 
and perfumes, using as raw mate- 
rial the wasted by-products of our 
vast production of coke, has lacked 
hitherto, to complete the cycle of 
the nation’s great, coordinated in- 
dustries. 

The crude material is present in 


abundance. The market is here. 
There is already a skeleton organi- 
zation for the production. Abil- 
ity, enterprise and daring are at 
its service. Capital is available in 
ample amount. There is adequate 
tariff protection, (30%) for at 
least 80 per cent of the artificial 
dyestuffs hitherto imported. 
There is a general consensus of 
opinion on the part of all concerned 
that but one obstacle prevents 
American capital and_ enterprise 
from embarking to the fullest ex- 
tent in creating a national dyestuff 
industry, adequate to the nation’s 
needs, worthy of her industrial rank 


The One Obstacle 


This one obstacle is the dread, or 
rather the certainty, that on the 
return of normal conditions in in- 
ternational exchanges, the German 
dyestuff monopoly will persistently 
and ruthlessly throttle any attempt 
at emancipation from its dominance 
in the American market, by system- 
atic and prolonged underselling, or 
“dumping,” to use the current term. 
This has been its invariable policy 
in the past. Its financial resources 
are so vast, or were ten months ago, 
that any attempt to engage in com- 
mercial warfare would be hopeless, 
on the part of American capital, 
unless it were ready to sink in the 
undertaking many times _ the 
amount needed to call the industry 
into successful existence. 

Unfair restriction to trade is now 
forbidden by statute to domestic 
manufacturers. Deliberate under- 
selling is no longer possible in our 
interstate commerce. ‘There is, 
however, no law which can effec- 
tively prevent a foreign monopoly, 
or combine, from stifling and de- 
stroying any attempt upon the part 
of American industry to dispute its 
control of our markets. 

The question of assuring ade- 
quate protection to the legitimate 
ambition of American enterprise 
in this field assumes daily a more 
acute form as public opinion grad- 
ually becomes aware of the peculiar 
and exceptional conditions — sur- 
rounding this one industry, so con- 
spicuously lacking to the economic 
completeness of the nation. 

Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Russia are taking active measures 
to emancipate permanently their in- 
dustries from the past dependence 
upon German dyestuff works, as a 
sole source of supply. Shall the 
United States, with its much grea- 
ter consumption of artificial colors, 
still continue in economic slavery 
to a foreign monopoly ? 
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Four Years of 


S a fitting climax to the first 
four years of service, pos- 
tal savings receipts for the 


past year have broken all records. 
During the eight months prior to 
April Ist, there was a net gain in de- 
posits of $19,000,000, as against a 
gain of $8,000,000 for the same 
months the year before. ‘Thous- 
ands of new accounts have been 
opened and the millions made up 
largely of hidden savings have been 
turned back into the channels of 
trade at a time when there is press- 
ing demand for every dollar. 


The United States Late Comer 


The United States was among 
the last of the great nations to 
adopt the Postal Savings system. 
Even the Philippines enjoyed such 
a service before we did. When 
finally adopted it grew by leaps and 
bounds. A casual survey of its 
vast accomplishments {s ample 
proof of this. 

Upwards of 500,000 depositors 
now have accounts with the Post 
Office Department and they repre- 
sent every nationality on earth. In 
fact, a recent census revealed the 
interesting fact that approximately 
forty per cent of the depositors are 
foreign-born citizens. These im- 
ported Americans own more than 
fifty per cent of the deposits—evi- 
dence of ithe confidence of our 
newly acquired citizens in the abil- 
ity and good faith of their adopted 
country to fulfill its obligations. 


The Rapid Advance to Favor 


Quite another reason led immi- 
grants, unfamiliar with our lan- 
guage and our business methods, to 
turn to the government to safe- 
guard their humble savings. This 
was the disastrous experiences 
many of them have had by the fail- 
ure of bogus “private banks” of- 
ficered by swindlers in their own 
tongue who have so often preyed 
mercilessly upon their loneliness 
and credulity. 

Postal savings facilities, though 
first offered to the public but four 
years ago, are now offered through 
nearly ten thousand offices with up- 
wards of ten thousand depositories 
in operation in the United States, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. The total 
of deposits is upwards of sixty mii- 
lion dollars, or an average of $121 
per depositor. 


The Postal Savings and the Banks 


In the early days of the service 
many persons believed that postal 
savings would prove a drain on 
legitimate banking institutions and 
thus disturb and embarrass business 
activities. Experience has com- 
pletely dispelled that apprehension. 
It is said by officials of the Post 
Office Department that they have 
records which support admission of 
bankers that the large amount of 
money now on deposit in the Postal 
Savings System is made up of here- 
tofore secreted savings which 
would still be in hiding but for the 
new postal activity. The govern- 
ment authorities declare there are 
hundreds of thousands of our citi- 
zens who will patronize no sav- 
ings facility that has not back of 
it the guarantee of the United 
States to return every dollar on de- 
mand. ‘The solvency and stability 
of other savings institutions and 
the larger rates of interest which 
they offer do not attract them. It is 
to this class that the postal savings 
bank appeals and will continue to 
appeal as the purpose and the ad- 


Postal Savings 


vantages of the service become 
more widely known. 

Postal savings would be amply 
justified, the Postmaster-General 
declares, in the encouragement and 
the contentment it has brought to 
a half a million persons. But its 
public service does not end there. 
The immense amount now on de- 
posit has been released through the 
banks in the very communities 
where it was accumulated for the 
commercial enterprises of those 
communities—sixty-three million 
dollars of hidden cash brought into 
the light and turned into the chan- 
nels of trade to give additional em- 
ployment to those who have made 
such deposits. In this connection 
it is particularly significant that 
more than six thousand qualified 
banks have postal savings funds on 
deposit as follows: 

3,650 National Banks. 
1,656 State Banks. 
304 Savings Banks. 
574 Trust Companies. 

23 “Organized” Private Banks. 

The upwards of sixty millions 
on deposit in the postal savings 
banks is exclusive of nearly seven 
million dollars, which is the sum 
withdrawn by depositors for the 
purpose of buying postal savings 
bonds. 


Plans for the Future 


According to an instructive leaf- 
let just issued by the postal au- 
thorities, every person in the United 
States of ten years or over, may 
open an account in a postal savings 
bank after July Ist, of the present 
year. This important extension of 
service will be made possible by 
permitting persons living in com- 
munities so sparsely settled as not 
to justify the designation of their 
local post offices as regular postal 
savings banks to open accounts by 
mail. Under the plan adopted for 
opening accounts by mail, an in- 
tending depositor, residing where 
there is no regularly designated 
postal savings bank, will apply to 
his local postmaster who will see 
that the necessary indentification 
data is prepared and forwarded to 
a nearby post office authorized to 
accept deposits. The intending 
depositor will then be given per- 
mission to forward his first and 
later deposits by money order or 
registered mail direct to the post- 
master at the banking point for 
which receipts or certificates will 
be issued. He may withdraw all 
or any part of his postal savings 
by mail and on demand, together 
with any interest that may be found 
to be due him, 

In addition to pointing out the 
above fact, and that any person ten 
years old, or over may open an ac- 
count, the leaflet goes on to say that 
an account muy be opened by a 
married woman free from any con- 
trol or interference by her husband. 
Post office officials are forbidden to 
disclose to any person, except the 
depositor, the amount of any de- 
posits. Withdrawals may be made 
without previous notice. The gov- 
ernment guarantees to repay all de- 
posits on demand with accrued in- 
terest. The leaflet will soon be 
printed in twenty-two different lan- 
guages for distribution through 
local post offices. 

The Postal Savings System has 
recently passed its fourth anniver- 
sary and during these four years 
of widely diversified events the new 
service has been put to almost every 
conceivable test. 
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Baltimore’s ‘‘South American Book’’ 


With the view of attracting 
South American trade to Baltimore 
a South American book has been 
prepared by Secretary A. S. Golds- 
borough of the Factory Site Com- 
mission, under the direction of 
Mayor Preston. In addition to the 
new book the Mayor proposes to 
write a personal letter to all to 
whom the book will be sent. It 
will be mailed to the most influen- 
tial business men of South America 
and at the same time there will be 
a reasonable reserve supply for the 
accommodation of local business 
houses.—Baltimore 


A Municipal Auditorium for Oakland 


Oakland’s new $1,000,000 Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, the finest build- 
ing of its kind west of Chicago, 
was opened with a three-day cele- 
bration from April 30 to May 2, 
during which it was visited by more 
than 50,000 persons. Artistically, 
socially and financially the opening 
was a big success. Already the 
Auditorium has been booked for 
many big attractions besides the 80 
or more conventions that will be 
held in Oakland this summer.— 
Oakland Achievement. 


Who Wants to Know about California? 


On May 6th the California De- 
velopment Board formally opened 
an official Bureau of California In- 
formation in the California Build- 
ing. It is located in a kiosk pre- 
pared by the Exposition Company 
in about the center of the building, 
between the exhibits of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
Visitors who are interested in Cali- 
fornia will be given complete and 
impartial information here. This 
service will be maintained through- 
out the year without cost to the Ex- 
position—the entire expense being 
borne by the California Develop- 
ment Boa'rd.—Chamber of Com- 
merce Activities (San Francisco). 


Minneapolis Goes A-Visiting 


Sixty-one towns and cities are to 
be visited in a period of six days 
on the Fourth Annual Trade Tour 
to be conducted by the Committee 
on Trade Extension of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation. A considerable number 
of these are points where the trade 
interests of Minneapolis meet strong 
competition from Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Omaha and other 
centers. All of the towns are with- 
in easy reach of this city and their 
people will be responsive to the in- 
terests of Minneapolis as the result 
of the close acquaintanceship which 
will be fostered by the visit of from 
ninety to one hundred Minneapoli- 
tans.—Members’ Bulletin, Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation. 


Buffalo’s Biggest Shipment of Iron 


A demonstration of Buffalo’s 
ability to produce the highest grade 
of iron made in the United States 
was the recent shipment of 600 tons 
of special pig iron from the Buffalo 
Union Furnace to the Burden Iron 
Company, of Troy, N. Y. [The 
trainload sent out was the biggest 
single day’s shipment of this kind 
and character of iron ever made 
from Buffalo—Buffalo Live Wire. 
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‘‘More Daylight’’ for Detroit 


Detroit’s adoption of Eastern 
Standard time is the result of many 
years of endeavor by a body of De- 
troit citizens, who, during the last 
few months have been organized 
under the name of the “More Day- 
light Club.” Under their direction 
a whirlwind campaign was carried 
on. Petitions from every section 
of the city were secured and pre- 
sented to the council, and then, as a 
final argument, the members of the 
Council went to Cleveland and visit- 
ed factories and interviewed lead- 
ing business men, with the result 
that they, too, came back convinced. 
The Board submitted a referendum 
to its membership and the result 
stood 1,204 for “More Daylight,” 
and 196 against—The Detroiter. 


A Chance for Smaller Freight 


A new through fast freight train 
between New York and Rochester, 
for next day delivery of less than 
carload lots of freight shipped in 
New York, was announced by offi- 
cials of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
who visited Rochester recently. 
The party were met at Rochester 
by M. P. Howell, General Agent, 
and A. T. Stark, Agent. It was in 
response to suggestions made by 
them to the management that the 
party came. Improvements in 
freight service urged bv them, af- 
ter interviewing local shippers and 
representatives of the Chamber, 
were given to this committee to put 
into effect or investigate further.— 
Rochester Commerce. 


Topeka has an Industrial Survey 


Through the industrial survey 
being conducted by the publicity 
committee of the Commercial Club 
under Charles Dillon, facts are be- 
ing obtained that will prove inval- 
uable. It is a big undertaking that 
the committee has shouldered but 
the completion of the survey will 
be well worth the effort. The firms 
thus far approached have given 
members of the committee cour- 
teous treatment, and have been glad 
to co-operate; they have responded 
liberally in giving the desired in- 
formation.—Commercial Club Bul- 
letin (Topeka). 


School Exhibit for Business Men 


The commercial department of 
the high schools, Wm. Bachrach, 
supervisor, recently held its an- 
nual exhibit in the various high 
schools throughout the city. The 
object of this public display of the 
work being done in the commercial 
department was to enlist the in- 
terest of the people in the neigh- 
borhood, particularly that of the 
business men. A number of rep- 
resentatives of business concerns 
responded to the invitations to be 
present and were able to judge for 
themselves the type of training that 
is being given future candidates for 
positions. At some of the schools 
talks were given to the students by 
prominent business men, members 
of the Association of Commerce 
and others. All of which indicates 
a decided move in the right direc- 
tion to bring about a closer work- 
ing relationship between the schools 
and employers.—Chicago Com- 
merce. 
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Special Committee in Charge of Return Visit 
of American Financiers and Business 
Men to Latin America 
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Chile 


Dodge, ( nd H., Chairman, New York 

Bacon, Hon. Robert, New Yo 

Duval, G. L., Wessel, Duval & Co., New York 

Kinley, David, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Roskob, John J., Treas., EK. I. du Pont de Nemours 
rt 


Powder Co., Wilmington. 

Colombia 
Norris, George W., Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa 
Coster, Morris, Westinghouse Co., New York. 
Shepherd, W. R., Columbia University, New York, 
Simmons, Wallace D., St. Louis. 
Williams, R. Lancaster, Baltimore, Md. 


Costa Rica 

Farle, J. W., Chairman, 

New York City 
Grout, H. C., Graselli Chemical Co., New York. 
Keith, Minor C., Pres., United Fruit Company, New 
York. 
‘ker, Walter, Gen. Mer., New Orleans Chamber 
Commerce, New Orleans. 
\erts, G. A., Rudolph Wurlitzer & Co., 


Remington Typewriter Co., 


Cincinnati 


Cuba 
Brown, F. Q.. Chairman, Redmond & Co., New York. 
Fuller, Paul. Coudert Bros., New York 
Harrison, Fairfax, Pres., Southern Railway Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
Taylor, G. C., Pres., American Express Co., New York. 
Spever, James, New York. 


Dominican Republic 

Hollander, Prof. J. H., Chairman, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 
Falconer, Charles A., Pres., Merchants & Manufacturers 
\ssociation, Baltimore. 

Jennings, F. B., Stetson, Jennings & Russell, New York 
Marshall, W. H., American Locomotive Co., N. Y. 
Penny, David H. G., Vice-Pres., Irving National Bank, 


New York. 


Ecuador 


} 


Chairman, Federal Trust Co., Bos- 
Eaton, Frederick H.. Pres.. rican Power & Foun 
ierr I M.. Pres Westinel LIS<¢ Electric & Mfg. C 


Lipe. W. H., Vice-Pres., Beech Nut Packing Co., Can 
} 


Guatemala 


1 


Francis, David R., Chairman, St. Louis. 

Johnson, Alba B., Pres., Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia. 

Clausen, John, Crocker National Bank, San Francis« 

Cal. 

Ruperti, J.. Amsinck & Company, New York. 

Woodin. Wm. H., American Car & Foundry Co., New 

York. 


Honduras 


\rmstrong, John S., Chairman, Baltimore. 
hri . Owen, Vice-Pres.,. Harbison & Gathright, 
Louisville, 
Manning, W. E.. 
Youngstown 
muel, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 
B.. Pres.., Western Electric Company, Ne v 


Secy., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Ce., 





Nicaragua 


Chairman, Pres., Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 


Saunders, W. L. 
New \ ork. 

Brown, James, 

Wexler, Sol, 


Orleans. 


srown I ros.,, New York. 
Whitney Central National Bank, New 


) 
) 


Harnecker, L. O., Pres., Singer Sewing Machine Coa., 
Ne W York. 
Numsen, George H., Pres., National Canners Assna., 


Panama 
Schoonmaker, S. L., Chairman, American Locomotive 
Works, New York. 
Crean, T. F., Remington Typewriter Co., New York. 
Gladding, J. W., Vice-President, E. C. Atkins & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 
Mulford, H. K., Pres., H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia. 
Rhett, R. G., Charleston S. C. 


Paraguay 
Pierson, Lewis E., 
Co., New York. 
Maddox, Robert F., American National Bank, Atlanta, 
Morron, John R., Pres., Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
New York. 
Muchnic, Charles, 
York. 
Patchin, Robert H., Secy., 
Council, New York. 


Chairman, Pres., Austin Nichols & 


\merican Locomotive Co., New 


National Foreign Trade 


Peru 


Fahey, John H., Chairman, Pres., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Boston. 

Babson. Roger W., Boston. 

Butterworth, William, Pres., Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 

Guggenheim, Daniel, Pres.. American Smelting Co., 
New York. 

Mitchell, Capt, C. D., Pres., Chattanooga Plow Co., 
Chattanooga. 


Salvado 
Rowe. W. S.. 


Cincinnati. 

Given, T. H., Pres., Farmers’ Deposit & National Bank, 
Pittsburgh. 

Goodwin, Elliot H. Sec., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Mahana, George S., Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York. 

Owens, Dr. Clarence J.. Southern Commercial Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


Chairman, Pres., First National Bank, 


Uruguay 

Wheeler, Harry A., Chairman, Vice-Pres., Union Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

Deans, H. G. P., Merchants Loan & Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Kies, W. S., National City Bank, New York. 

Thomas, E. P., Pres., United States Steel Products 
Company, New York City. 

Wing, Daniel G., Pres., First National Bank, Boston. 


Venezuela 
Crane, Charles R., Chairman, Chicago. 
de Lima, E. A., New York. 
Potter, W. C., Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Schiff, Mortimer L., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
Wilson, Wm. P., Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 


going to press all of those designated above had not signified their acceptance of the appointment made by Secretary McAdoo. 
hanges may be made in the permanent make-up of the various committees. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS— PART 


The Pan American Financial Conference 


An Illustrated Review of the Trade Data Brought by the Latin Americans and the Results of the Conference 


WASHINGTON, MAY 24-29, 1915 


Compiled by 


BASIL MILES 


Assistant Secretary General of the Conference and Chief of Division of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


The Pan American Financial Conference 
Its Meaning and the Hopes It Holds Out 


Prepared Especially for The Naztion’s Business by 


HE Pan American Financial Conference, 

which recently concluded its sessions in 

Washington, demonstrated conclusively 
that the trade, commerce, and financial influence 
of the United States with Central and South 
America can be increased to predominant pro- 
portions if we have the intelligence, enterprise 
and courage to immediately take advantage of 
our rare opportunity. 

The Conference was composed of forty-three 
delegates, representing all the countries of 
South and Central America, as well as Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic, and more than one hun- 
dred and fifty of the strongest bankers and busi- 
ness men of the United States. For an entire 
week the distinguished foreign representatives 
and these able men of the United States dis- 
cussed the important questions affecting our com- 
mercial relationships with the Latin-American 
countries, and arrived at some very practical 
and important conclusions. 

The South American delegates, particularly 
those from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
Peru and Ecuador, came to this country con- 
vinced that the most essential thing for the ex- 
tension of American trade and commerce in the 
South American continent, is the prompt estab- 
lishment of sufficient steamship service with 
reasonable rates, between the leading ports of 
the United States and the leading ports of South 
America. Some of them frankly stated that in- 
creased trade between this country and theirs is 
manifestly impossible without sufficient ocean 
transportation facilities. The shipping question 
became, wholly unexpectedly, the most important 
question before the conference. 


Vital Importance of Transportation 


Upon the suggestion of the delegates from Ar- 
gentine Republic, a committee on ocean trans- 
portation was appointed. This committee con- 
sisted of representative men of South America 
and the United States. Upon its report the con- 
ference unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this conference 
that improved ocean transportation facilities between 
the countries composing the Pan-American Union have 
become a vital and imperative necessity, and that every 
effort should be made to secure at the earliest possible 
moment such improved means of ocean transportation, 
since it is of primary importance to the extension of 
trade and commerce and improved financial relations be- 
tween the American republics. 

It is of great value to have learned from these 
delegates from South America (because no one 
can tell of their needs so certainly as themselves ) 
that the greatest impediment to trade with the 
United States is the lack of sufficient steamship 
lines. The conference could not, of course, adopt 
any plan for the creation of the necessary mer- 
chant marine. The delegates from the foreign 
countries had no power to commit their govern- 
ments. It is hardly to be expected that private 
capital in South America can be enlisted in steam- 
ship enterprises, in view of the fact that the 
South American countries have been great suf- 
ferers from the European war, and are them- 
selves in need of new financial connections and 
accommodations. Obviously this problem must 
be solved by private capital in the United States 
itself, if we wish to become the leading bankers 
for Latin-America and possess ourselves of the 
great trade they offer us. 

We have been told so often that private capital 


HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO 
Secretary of the Treasury 


in the United States will not engage in shipping 
enterprises under our present laws or without 
government subsidies or government aid in some 
torm or other, that we cannot expect prompt re- 
lief or any relief from that source. Perhaps it 
is true that our laws do put our capitalists at a 
disadvantage in the matter of steamship enter- 
prises, and perhaps they are fully justified in not 
engaging in such enterprises. No one desires to 
quarrel with them on this subject. What the 
country demands is relief and if they cannot sup- 
ply it, the government must. If our laws could 
be changed so radically as private capital has in- 
dicated that it will require, or even if steamship 
subsidies or governmental subventions could ul- 
timately be secured, it would be at the end of a 
long fight, and even then there would be no guar- 
antee or assurance that private capital on a suffi- 
ciently large scale could be enlisted promptly so 
that the steamship facilities upon which enlarge- 
ment of our trade and commerce with South 
America wholly depend, would be quickly sup- 
plied. 

Development of Steamship Lines 


The development of steamship lines through 
private enterprise will be a slow and tedious pro- 
cess at best. In the meantime the magnificent 
opportunity this country now has to secure a 
dominant position in the trade, commerce and 
finance of South America will have disappeared. 
By that time, or long before that time, peace 
in Europe will have been restored and our com- 
petitors, the chief industrial nations of Europe, 
will reassert themselves and re-entrench them- 
selves in the markets of South America. 

The shipping bill, which would have passed the 
last Congress but for the successful filibuster in 
the Senate, authorized the Government to take 
all the stock, if necessary, in a private corpora- 
tion, to be organized for the purpose of operating 
ships to South America. This company was to 
be organized and operated upon the same plan as 
the Panama Railroad Company, the entire capital 
stock of which is owned by the Government of 
the United States. The Panama Company, with 
the United States as sole stockholder, has been 
operating a line of steamships between New York 
and the Isthmus of Panama for more than ten 
years. These ships have been successfully 
operated; they have been profitably operated; 
they have been beyond political control. In fact, 
politics have never entered into the management 
of the Panama Steamship Line. The proposed 
plan was simply an extension of the Panama 
Steamship idea. 

There is a vast difference between the govern- 
ment owning and operating directly a steamship 
line and being merely the principal or sole stock- 
holder in a private corporation operating a steam- 
ship line. In the case of direct government 
ownership and operation the danger of political 
influence and control is a proper objection. It 
is also more difficult for shippers to assert claims 
against the government, to say nothing of other 
complications which might arise from the direct 
intervention of the sovereignty of the govern- 
ment. But it is not necessary to elaborate these 
points here. None of these objections arises 
when the government is a mere stockholder in a 
private corporation. The government chooses 
the directors of the private corporation and they, 
in turn, choose its officers, men who are experts 
and best qualified for their positions, and the of- 


ficers choose the most competent staff of em- 
ployees and operate the corporation upon busi- 
ness principles, free ot political complications of 
any kind. 

Had this bill passed in the last session of Con- 
gress, much would already have been accomplish- 
ed in the extension of our trade and financial re- 
lationships with South America. It is certain 
that we will never be able to establish ourselves 
securely in those markets until we have a reliable 
steamship service under the American flag, with 
regular sailings and reasonable rates for freight 
and passengers, backed by enough financial power 
to make the shippers in South America and in the 
United States have faith in the permanency and 
sufficiency of the service to justify them in mak- 
ing the necessary capital expenditures to promote 
larger commercial and financial intercourse. 


“A Shipping Corporation ”’ 


I have given a great deal of thought to this 
vitally important question, and I have been fore- 
ed to the conclusion that the only practical, and 
the only prompt solution, is for the Government 
of the United States to take stock in a shipping 
corporation, as proposed in the last Congress. By 
no other means can we get sufficient financial 
power quickly behind the enterprise; by no other 
means can our merchants, manufacturers and 
financiers be guaranteed the necessary steamship 
facilities to enable them to build up a profitable 
business in competition with the people of the 
other gréat industrial nations of the world. 

In the presence of such a great opportunity 
as we now have to strengthen our commercial, 
financial and political relations with all the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, from which 
will flow immeasurable blessings to present and 
future generations of all the nations of the Amer- 
ican continent, why can we not dismiss partisan 
bias and partisan considerations and deal with 
this question in the broad, direct, practical, 
prompt and effective manner so characteristic of 
the American people? 

We have reached that point in our economic de- 
velopment where foreign markets are daily be- 
coming more and more essential to our prosperity. 
We have only to turn our minds back to the 
months immediately following the outbreak of 
the European war, when our foreign commerce 
was almost wholly stopped for several months, 
to realize what the maintenance of our foreign 
trade means to the welfare and happiness of our 
people. We have been able to get along in the 
past with a relatively small foreign commerce. 
Therefore, we have been able in the past, without 
serious jeopardy to our interests, to depend upon 
the flags of other nations for the carriage of our 
foreign commerce. In the keen contests of the 
future, however, with the other industrial nations 
of the world for trade in competitive markets, 
the salvation and security as well as the expansion 
of our foreign trade will depend absolutely upon 
a merchant marine under the American flag. 

What could more impressively argue the cause 
of an American merchant marine than the recent 
happenings in the zone of naval warfare in Eu- 
rope? The onlv neutral flag that commands any 
respect in these waters is the flag of the United 
States. The Stars and Stripes alone give as- 
surance of safety to those who sail the seas. 
And yet the number of our ships is so pitiably 
small that the legitimate needs of our people and 
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of our commerce cannot be supplied under our 
flag. We must submit to the perils of shipping 
under belligerent flags or abandon our lawful! 
commerce and stay on American soil until the 
war is over. No one will seriously contend that 
we should do the latter. Not only do we need an 
ample American Merchant Marine, for our com- 
merce. We must have it as a naval auxiliary in 
time of war. The effectiveness of our navy is 
reduced, I am told, twenty-five per cent for want 
of suitable and adequate naval auxiliaries. Where 
could we get them if such a misfortune as war 
should overtake this country ? 

We hear a great deal about “dollar exchange.” 
But how can “dollar exchange’ compete success- 
fully with “sterling exchange” when the latter 
has such great advantage of time in transit? In- 
terest on items in transit is an essential element 
in the cost of exchange, If it takes ten days to 
draw on London as against twenty days or more 
to draw on New York, London has a very decid- 
ed advantage. Our Federal Reserve Act has 
put our bankers in position to capture for the 
United States the financial supremacy of the 
world. But we cannot take it, and shall never 
be able to take it, unless we have adequate ship- 
ping facilities. I believe that we shall never get 
such facilities until the Government puts its 
power behind them. An adequate merchant 
marine is the supreme need of the hour. The 
Congress can supply it and will supply it if public 
opinion will assert itself. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States can exercise a great influence upon this 
question. Soon its members are to vote upon a 
referendum involving several plans for a mer- 
chant marine. My earnest hope is that they will 
divest themselves of all political bias, consider 
each plan on its merits, select the one which they 
are convinced is the only practical one for creat- 
ing quickly a reliable and strong merchant marine 
under the Stars and Stripes, and vote for it. 

If the Pan-American Financial Conference has 
done nothing else than to awaken the American 
people to the acuteness and vital importance of 
the shipping problem, that alone is a valuable 
achievement. 

But this is not the only thing the Conference 
did. The report of the Committee on Uniform 
Laws relating to matters which vitally affect 
trade between the various Central and South Am- 
erican countries and the United States, showed 
that many laws and regulations of a needlessly 
irritating and obstructive character exist. These 
undoubtedly can be removed by intelligent co- 
operation between all the nations concerned. 


Permanent Committees Suggested 


In order to vigorously prosecute the work thus 
begun for the elimination of irritating and ob- 
structive laws and regulations, and to bring about 
uniform laws respecting commercial paper, bills 
of lading, classification of merchandise, customs 
regulations, consular certificates and invoices, 
port charges, regulations for commercial travel- 
lers, protective legislation for trade marks and 
patents and copy rights, etc., it was recommended 


UNITED STATES. 


that an International High Commission be im- 
mediately appointed to take charge of these im- 
portant matters. It was suggested that the Min- 
ister of Finance, or Secretary of the Treasury, 
of each country appoint a commission of nine 
members, also that the Finance Ministers act as 
chairmen of such commissions. The Secretary 
of the Treasury will appoint such a commission 
for the United States and will act as its chair- 
man. I have suggested to each of the countries 
that a meeting of the International High Com- 
mission be held on the 1st of November next, in 
the city of Buenos Aires, and that, in the mean- 
time, each commission set to work on the report 
submitted to the Conference. 


The Group Conferences 


One of the features of the Conference which 
worked most happily and satisfactorily was the 
division of the representatives of the United 
States into eighteen committees, and the assign- 
ment of one of these committees to each of the 
countries represented in the Conference, By this 
means the delegates of each South and Central 
American country were brought into close con- 
tact with a committee of the strongest financial 
and business men of the United States, where 
the problems of each country could be talked out 
at close range in an intimate and confidential way. 
These meetings were called “group conferences.” 

The result of this plan was so satisfactory that 
a large number of the foreign delegates request- 
ed me to appoint permanent group committees in 
the United States to act as the medium through 
which they might secure reliable information or 
submit matters for the consideration of financiers, 
merchants or manufacturers in the United States. 
I have determined to appoint these group com- 
mittees, and the names will be announced at an 
early date. They will, of course, have no official 
status, but will act as voluntary organizations 
for the purpose of fostering closer financial and 
commercial relations between the United States 
and Central and South American countries. 

These committees will serve until the next Pan 
American Financial Conference, in 1916, or until 
relieved from further service by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. I have sug- 
gested that the delegates of each Latin American 
nation continue to act as a group committee for 
their respective countries. 

The delegates from Uruguay suggested that a 
representative body of our business men and 
financiers should make a return visit to South 
America in the near future. This suggestion was 
unanimously endorsed by the Conference. I think 
it is an excellent idea and believe that such a 
visit would produce very happy and satisfactory 
results. ; 

I believe that an annual Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference in Washington will prove of im- 
mense advantage to all the Republics of the Am- 
erican Continent. I am going to ask the Presi- 
dent to strongly recommend to the next Congress 
of the United States that authority for the calling 
of such a conference be given, and that a sufficient 
appropriation be granted to carry on the work. 
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Many of the foreign delegates expressed them- 
selves as heartily and unqualifiedly in favor of 
the annual Financial Conference. Certainly such 
conferences will greatly stimulate the develop- 
ment of commercial, financial and social relation- 
ships between the various countries and undoubt- 
edly strengthen them. 

I think the City of Washington is the best place 
for the annual sessions of the proposed confer- 
ence, because it is, on the whole, the most con- 
venient place, and it is certain that a larger at- 
tendance of our important financiers and busi- 
ness men can be secured in Washington than else- 
where. Moreover, the Pan American Union has 
a beautiful building in Washington, with excep- 
tional facilities for such meetings. It is highly 
desirable too that there shall be the fullest co- 
operation between the Pan American Financial 
Conferences and the Pan American Union. To 
make these Pan American Financial Conferences 
a permanent feature of our relations with our 
great and growing sister republics in South and 
Central America, will, in my judgment, have the 
happiest possible effect in promoting the material 
development and strengthening the friendly re- 
lations between the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Most conferences prove disappointing because 
they end in talk. After they adjourn, it is usu- 
ally the case that nothing more is heard of them. 
We do not intend to let the great practical results 
promised by this conference slip away for lack 
of proper attention. We must apply the “follow 
up” system to the beginning we have made. 
Business men know what that means. Let me 
summarize the plans for future work: 

First. Hold each year at Washington a Pan- 
\merican Financial Conference, thus making it 
a part of our fixed policy with the nations of 
South and Central America. 

Second. Let the Finance Ministers of the 
countries concerned immediately appoint an In- 
ternational High Commission, and fix a meeting 
of that commission in Buenos Aires, for Novem- 
ber I, 1915, to agree upon plans, and to press 
measures for uniformity of such laws as will 
promote commercial and financial intercourse. 

Third. Appointment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States of group commit- 
tees composed of prominent bankers and business 
men of the United States to keep in touch with 
each country of South and Central America. 
Delegates of each country should be requested 
to continue to act as group committees for their 
respective countries. 

Fourth. Appointment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of a committee of representative Am- 
ericans, to arrange for a visit of prominent bank- 
ers and business men of the United States to all 
the Latin American countries in response to the 
invitation extended by unanimous vote of the 
conference. 

I am sure that these plans, intelligently exe- 
cuted, will bear abundant fruit. ‘The conference 
has already produced results of great value to 
all of the participating nations. The future is 
full of promise. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON WELCOMING THE MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE AT THE OPENING SESSION IN THE HALL OF THE AMERICAS. 


The Story of The Conference 


What Brought it About, What Happened at the Meetings, and the Permanent Results Achieved 


VERY one has now become familiarized 

with war conditions. Last summer, how- 

ever, no one had recovered from the shock 
of seeing the leading civilized nations of Europe 
engaged in a life and death struggle which showed 
a constantly increasing tendency to overlook or 
overthrow any established usages or practices 
which stood in the way of their demand for mili- 
tary success. ‘The progress of the war has been 
kaleidoscopic and each of the pictures which have 
passed before the eyes of people in this country 
has been strange and unfamiliar. Consequently, 
even after more than ten months a sense of paral- 
ysis still comes over anyone who tries to analyze 
just what is happening. 
' The invasion of Belgium and the distressed 
conditions of its inhabitants which first ensued, 
brought into immediate prominence the humane 
feelings which characterize the people of the 
United States, and which have never yet allowed 
themselves to be obscured. At the same time 
home questions of commerce and business could 
not be ignored and indeed obtruded themselves 
with more and more insistence. After the ques- 
tion of bringing home American tourists, who 
had been surprised in the war zone, had been 
solved, the question still remained of shipping 
enough American gold to Europe to finance our 
obligations. As is shown in a speech of Mr. 
Warburg of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which is summarized in the succeeding pages 
of this number, much of the necessity to liqui- 
date our obligations was due to the fact that 
Great Britain has been the great lending nation 
of the world in the past, and on the outbreak of 
the war made a call upon her creditors for some 
settlement of at least part of their debts. In 
this matter the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
tervened naturally as the official representing 
that department of the government primarily 
concerned with the financial operations of the 
country. 


Some Economic Reasons 


No sooner had some solution been found for 
the adjustment of our foreign obligations, than 
another equally important question became pres- 
sing. England and Germany have, between them 
consumed enormous quantities of the cotton pro- 
duced in the United States. Some of the latest 
figures available show that in recent times Eng- 
land has purchased over $230,000,000 worth of 


American cotton and Germany over $80,000,000 
worth a year. The purchasing of this cotton 
figured prominently in our financial relations with 
foreign countries as constituting a large and im- 
portant credit on the part of the United States. 
Further than this, the prosperity of many people 
here was dependent upon operations connected 
with the growing and marketing of this crop. An- 
other extremely important element of our foreign 
trade has been the exportation of grain. Here 
also the situation was much the same as with re- 
gard to cotton. As the movement of these two 
staple products is necessarily based upon a num- 
ber of financial transactions involving questions 
of foreign exchange, the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury again had this matter naturally brought for- 
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cibly to his attention in the early days of the war. 

And so he came to consider the South Ameri- 
can situation which was becoming acute. The 
development of Argentina has been largely fin- 
anced by English capital, and the trade of the 
principal European countries now at war with 
the larger republics of Central and South Am- 
erica has been a vital matter for the latter. The 
outbreak of hostilities, however, as long as Ger- 
man cruisers menaced British shipping, imperiled 
much of the commercial intercourse between 
Europe and Latin America, and the extraordi- 
nary financial demands of the belligerents had 
for a time a disastrous effect upon the Latin Am- 
erican countries which depended for their main 
channels of financial intercourse upon the money 
markets of London, Paris, and Berlin. 

Here was a situation in which the United 
States might logically play its part in the de- 
velopment of Pan American prosperity. As early 
as the first part of November, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, therefore, took up with the Sec- 
retary of State the propriety of calling a Pan 
American Financial Conference which should 
have for its main purpose the solution of the 
many problems which had resulted from the 
complete dislocation of normal channels of trade. 
Just before Christmas Mr. Bryan was able to 
inform Mr. McAdoo that informal inquiries, 
which had been made, indicated clearly that 
practically all of the Latin American Republics 
would view such a conference with favor. 


Calling of the Conference 


The next move was to secure the approval of 
the President, and this was done without diffi- 
culty, so that, on January 15, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was able to address a letter to the 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations 
of the Senate, and the chairman of the committee 
on foreign affairs of the House, asking for an 
appropriation of $50,000 to defray the cost of 
the conference, which should include represent- 
atives from all the American republics, and have 
for its purpose the discussion of practical means 
and measures for readjusting and improving the 
financial relations of the countries of North and 
South America. 

The appropriation was authorized by Congress 
on March 4th, and a few days afterwards formal 
invitations to a conference to convene May 10 
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were issued through the Department of State. 
Every one of the countries invited sent cordial 
acceptances. It so happened that two of them, 
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Haiti and Mexico, owing to disturbed internal 
conditions which have resulted in the United 
States Government being unable to recognize 
any established government in those republics, 
could not be included in the official invitations. 

The date of the conference had to be post- 
poned until May 24 owing to the unexpected ill- 
ness of Secretary McAdoo; but, when the con- 
ference convened on this latter date, eighteen 
of the twenty Latin American republics were 
represented by delegations which included such 
distinguished public men as the Vice-President 
of one of the republics, the Secretary of State 
of another and the Ministers of Finance of a 
number of others. In every single case the 
guests were leaders either officially or as private 
itizens in the financial affairs of their respective 
countries. 

There is no necessity to overlook, indeed it 
should be clearly recalled, that the first financial 
conference dealing with Pan American affairs 
assembled in Washington January 7, 1891, and 
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was known as the International American Mon- 
etary Conference, It followed the first general 
Pan American Conference which met in Wash- 
ington during the winter of 1889-1890. The 
Pan American Financial Conference which has 
just concluded is thus a logical development of 
previous meetings of representatives of the re- 
publics of America. The success of these pre- 
ceding meetings without doubt has contributed 
largely to the cordial and immediate response 
made in every case to Secretary McAdoo’s in- 
vitation. 

The fact that the Pan American Financial 
Conference has attained a measure of success 
proportionate to the extraordinary demands of 
the situation, unquestionably owes much to the 
gradual and steady development of the Pan Am- 
erican idea that the republics of the western 
hemisphere are naturally bound together by ties 
of commercial interest and inter-dependence as 
well as by political ideals and a republican form 
of government. It has taken twenty-five years 
and the pressure of a great world crisis to bring 
to fruition the seed which was planted and 
has been cultivated by the gradually developed 
association of the Latin American republics with 
the United States. 


Organization of the Conference 


As the Conference was called by Mr. McAdoo 
to discuss practical questions, it was essential 
that it should be organized on a practical basis. 
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Consequently, he gave much consideration to 
securing a Secretary General to assist him in the 
management of the Conference, who should be 
already thoroughly familiar with Latin America, 
its problems and its languages. By a happy 
choice he was able to obtain from the University 
of Pennsylvania the services of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
a professor in that University, and President 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and who is already widely known in all 
republics of Central and South America not only 
for his exhaustive knowledge of conditions, but 
for his fluent and accurate command of Spanish. 

Instead of having a series of general sessions 
confined to eloquent speech making and public 
discussions, the actual results of which might 
prove somewhat ephemeral, it was decided to 
supplement such a scheme by a series of group 
meetings. Secretary McAdoo realized that each 
country had its own distinctive problems which 
did not necessarily relate to those of its neigh- 
bors. Manifestly the specific problems of each 
country could not be debated with advantage 
or benefit in general public sessions. 


In order, therefore, to give each country an 
opportunity to discuss its own difficulties with 
frankness and freedom and an assurance of 
special interest, the American members of the 
Conference were divided into eighteen commit- 


tees. One of these committees was assigned to 
each of the countries represented. This brought 
about a series of group conferences where the 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, WHO INVITED 
THE LATIN AMERICANS. 


problems and difficulties of each country were 
discussed with representative bankers and_ busi- 
ness men of the United States informally and ef- 
fectively, and with the sole object of securing 
practical and tangible results. 

This plan enabled each group committee, 
which had its sole interests centered in one 
country, to make a practical analysis and re- 
port accordingly. Consequently when the Con- 
ference was opened, in the white marble build- 
ing of the Pan American Union, on the morn- 
ing of Monday, May 24, by a graceful address 
of welcome on the part of the President of the 
United States, the plan of proceedings had al- 
ready been crystallized on a business basis. The 
eighteen republics sent forty-five official dele- 
gates. To confer with these distinguished visit- 
ors practically two hundred of the leading bank- 
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The session adjourned 
a little before one o’clocx 
in order that some of the 
foreign delegates might 
attend a luncheon given 
in their honor by the 
Secretary of State. 

In the aftetfnoon of 
Tuesday, May 25, the 
more practical side of 
the Conference began. 
Although the general 
sessions and _ principal 
entertainments of the 
delegates were most ap- 
propriately held in the 
beautiful building of the 
Pan American Union, 
the headquarters of the 
foreign visitors was lo- 
cated in the Shoreham 
Hotel, and here each 
delegation had assigned 
to it a special committee 
room. A large part of 
the first floor of the ho- 
tel was given up to the 
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PRESIDENT WILSON LEAVING THE PAN AMERICAN 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME (TO HIS RIGHT IS JOHN BARRETT, DIRECTOR 
GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION ; TO 
SANDS, ONE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARYS GENERAL OF THE CON- 


FERENCE ). 


ers and merchants of this country had accepted 
Secretary McAdoo’s invitation. 

The speech of the President of the United 
States was followed by a cordial address on the 
part of the Secretary of State, who pointed out 
that only on exceptional occasions such as the 
present were foreign visitors. in this country 
first welcomed personally by the President in- 
stead of by his representative in foreign affairs, 
the Secretary of State. One member of each of 
the foreign delegations in turn then responded 
to the remarks of the President and Mr. Bryan, 
expressing, in the happiest terms, the pleasure 
which their respective governments had had in 
delegating them to attend a Conference of such 
unique importance. 


How the Sessions Were Conducted 

President Wilson sat at the right of Secretary 
McAdoo, who presided -at all the general ses- 
sions, while the foreign visitors were making 
their responses, and as soon as the speeches 
were concluded, proceeded to the White House 
The session then adjourned and all the mem- 
bers of the Conference, together with such mem- 
bers of their families as were with them, fol- 
lowed the President to the White House, where 
he received them in the Blue Room, and after- 
wards was photographed with them on the steps 
of the south portico overlooking the lovely 
gardens which surround the executive mansion. 
This photograph is reproduced on another page. 
After lunch, the second general session of the 
Conference opened at half past two with an ad- 
dress by Secretary McAdoo, in which he ex- 
plained the ambitions he entertained as to the 
results which would accrue from the delibera- 
tions of the delegates, and the plan of proceed- 
ings which he had adopted. Mr. McAdoo was 
followed by addresses on the part of the Post- 
master-General and the Secretary of Commerce 
after which he announced the makeup of the 
various group committees whose deliberations 
were to form such an important element of the 
proceedings. ‘The session then adjourned. 

Monday evening an official reception, with 
music, dancing and supper, was tendered to the 
members of the Conference and the diplomatic 
corps, by the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in the Pan American 
building, which was very beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. A number of official and per- 
sonal friends of the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury were also invited, so 
that the total attendance amounted to almost 
one thousand, 

Tuesday morning the third general session 
was held, with addresses by the Governor of 
the I‘ederal Reserve Board, Mr. Hamlin, and 
one of his colleagues, Mr. Warburg, and a 


number of the distinguished foreign visitors. 


eighteen committee 
rooms assigned to each 
country where the for- 
eign delegations welcom- 
ed the committees of 
American business men 
appointed to confer with 
them. The chairman of 
each foreign delegation acted as chairman of his 
group committee and was able to welcome the 
American members of the group committee as 
a host his guests. The group committee meet- 
ings were continued Wednesday morning, inter- 
rupted only by a reception tendered to the mem- 
bers of the Conference by the Argentine Am- 
bassador on the occasion of the 105th anniversary 
of Argentine independence. 

After a luncheon, given by the Secretary of 
State to those of the foreign delegates whom 
he had. not entertained the previous day, the 
group committee meetings were continued on 
Wednesday afternoon. ‘Towards evening, at a 
time when Washington and its surroundings 
are assuming their most lovely aspect, the dele- 
gates were taken by automobile to the Chevy 
Chase Club, where a tea was given in their honor 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

On Thursday morning the fourth general ses- 
sion was held in the Pan American Union, and 
addresses made by the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. Davies, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, Mr. Bar- 
rett, and other members of the Conference. At 
this session the plan for the permanent establish- 
ment of improved steamship communication 
with South America, particularly with countries 
on the eastern coast, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil, assumed great prominence. Additional 
addresses were made by Mr, Suay, one of the 
delegates from Salvador, Mr. Triana of Co- 
lombia, Mr. J. J. Arnold of Chicago, and others. 


BUILDING AFTER HIS 


HIS LEFT, MR. W. F. 


\fter a iuncheon tendered to the members of 
the Conference by Secretary McAdoo, the Presi- 
dent put his yacht, the Mayflower, at their dis 
posal, and they were taken down the Potoma 
on an excursion to Mount Vernon, returning « 
little before nine o’clock in the evening. 

On Friday morning the group conference com- 


mittees continued their meetings and got their 


reports in final form for presentation at the 
fifth general session which was held F'riday att- 
ernoon, May 28. The reports of the committees 
were generally presented at this session and an- 
alyzed by Mr. John Bassett Moore, a distin- 
guished authority on international law, who has 
already achieved a national reputation as As- 
sistant Secretary of State and Counselor on the 
Department of State. For the entertainment of 
the delegates after the conclusion of the gen 
eral session Friday afternoon, they were the 
guests of the Secretary of War, Mr. Garrison, 
at Fort Myer, where an official drill of the 
troops was held in their honor. 

The final session of the Conference was fixed 
for Saturday morning, May 29, but the reports 
of the committees precipitated so many ques- 
tions of interest that the session was prolonged 
after a brief interval for luncheon, until five 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the guests were 
received by Mrs. John B. Henderson, wife of 
the late Senator Henderson, who took such an 
active part in the first Pan American Confer- 
ence in 1889. The entertainment of the dele- 
gates concluded with an elaborate banquet Sat- 
urday night, given by Secretary McAdoo in the 
Hall of the Americas in the Pan American Un- 
ion, and a luncheon tendered in their honor by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
Mrs. Andrew J. Peters at “Woodley,” their beau- 
tiful residence on the outskirts of the city. 


Some Results Already Realized 


The tangible results of the Conference were 
illustrated in a scheme of permanent organiza- 
tion, reports of committees dealing with greater 
uniformity of law, arbitration of commercial 
disputes and improved ocean transportation, 
which are set forth in the pages of this special 
number of THE NATION’s BUSINESS, together 
with an analysis of the actual work accomplished 
by the group committee of each country. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary here to say more. 
Commercial arbitration, once established, will 
relieve disputes and disagreements between ex- 
porters and importers from the delay and ex- 
pense of proceedings of law, and constitutes an 
epoch making event in international trade as 
does also, in Pan American affairs, the organiza- 
tion on a permanent basis of machinery to carry 
out in fact the results of the Conference. 

The detailed proceedings are now in course of 
printing, and will be published officially by Sec- 
retary McAdoo. In the meanwhile the general 
facts of the Conference and the accomplishments 
of tangible importance resulting from it are re- 
viewed in this number, and have been compiled 
from official sources. 
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Reports of General Committees 


Practical Suggestions and Findings of the Larger Committees 


UNIFORM LAWS. 

HE Secretary of the Treasury, in his first 
address to’ the Conference, expressed 
his intention to appoint a committee 

representing each country to consider the 
question of uniform laws to govern trade 
and commerce in the western hemisphere 
and report before the close of the meet- 
ings. This was in line with the earlier sug- 
gestion of Secretary McAdoo in the preliminary 
program sent to all delegates before their arrival 
in Washington and outlining the general topics 
which might receive special consideration. Be- 


fore the conclusion of the Conference all of the - 


group committees had endorsed proposals to se- 
cure greater uniformity in laws affecting trade 
and commerce, including regulations concerning 
consular invoices, customs entries, and bills of 
exchange, one of committee going so far as to 
suggest that each country appoint special per- 
manent committees to study problems affecting 
trade and finance and report at intervals to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

The result of the deliberations of the commit- 
tee on uniform legislation and arbitration was 
clearly set forth in their report, prepared by a 
sub-committee, which rehearsed the subjects in 
which greater uniformity is desirable and then 
outlined a plan for obtaining practical results as 
follows: 

I. SuByJEcTS. 


“The subcommittee has not taken into consid- 
eration the subject of transportation, which 
should, in its opinion, be kept separate and dis- 
tinct and be dealt with independently. 

The subjects which should, in the opinion of 
the subcommittee, be dealt with in the report of 
the committee to the conference are: 


1. The establishment of a gold standard of 
value. 

2. Bills of exchange, commercial paper, and 
bills of lading. 

(Note the results of the two European con- 
ferences on these subjects. ) 

3. Uniform (a) classification of merchandise, 
(b) customs regulations, (c) consular certifi- 
cates and invoices, (d) port charges. 

(See the report adopted by the Fourth Inter- 
national American Conference, at Buenos Aires, 
1QI0. ) 

4. Uniform regulations for commercial trav- 
elers. 

Consider in this relation the question of a cer- 
tificate to be issued by the proper department of 
the Government of the country from which the 
traveler comes that the bearer is a bona fide com- 
mercial traveler, this certificate to be properly 
vised : 

s. To what extent further legislation may be 
necessary concerning trade-marks, patents, and 
copyrights. 

(See the treaties adopted by the Fourth In- 
ternational American Conference). 


6. The establishment of a uniform low rate 
of postage and of charges for money orders and 
parcels post between the American countries. 


7. The exiension of the process of arbitration 
for the adjustment of commercial disputes. 


II. ORGANIZATION. 


1. That for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the resolutions of the conference, and particu- 
larly for bringing about uniformity of laws on 
the subjects embraced in those resolutions, there 
be established an international high commission 
to be composed of not more than nine members 
resident in each country, to be appointed by the 
minister of finance of such country. The aggre- 
gate members thus appointed shall constitute the 
commission. 

2. That for the purpose of aiding the Inter- 
national High Commission and coordinating its 
work there be created in the Pan American Union 
a bureau, whose chief shall receive a salary of 
not less than $5,000 (gold) per annum; and it 
is recommended that, in view of his initiative in 
bringing about the conference, the governing 


board of the Pan American Union invite the 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, to suggest the 
name of the first chief of this bureau. Expenses 
of the bureau, including the salaries of the 
chief and his assistants, to be paid by the Pai 
American Union, in whose budget a correspond- 
ing increase shall be included. 

3. The American governments are requested 
to instruct their diplomatic and consular officers 
and their commercial attaches to cooperate with 
the International High Commission and with the 
bureau. 

The bureau shall be authorized to obtain in 
each country such expert assistance as may be 
necessary to the prosecution of its work, the 
expenses thus incurred to be treated as a part of 
the expenses of the bureau. 

4. The bureau shall make to the governing 
board.of the Pan American Union, for distribu- 
tion among the Governments concerned, and to 
the International High Commission, an annual 
report. ‘ 

The bureau shall make to the next Inter- 
national American Conference a full report of its 
proceedings up to that time, with recommenda- 
tions as to future work. 


(Signed ) 


Chairman, Witti1AM C, REDFIELD, Sec. of Commerce. 


Samuel Hale Pearson......../ Argentina. 
beastie. COIGeron, «5... 66.0000 Bolivia. 
Amaro Cayaicants. ..0. 6.66006 Brazil. 
WHS CUREOIBIAOs nic cicsise oe sie'e vie Chile. 
Santiago Perez Triana....... Colombia. 
Roberto Antizar............. Colombia. 
ee, | Costa Rica. 
Pablo Desvernine y Galdos...Cuba. 
Francisco J. Peynado......... Dominican Republic. 
Vicente Gonzalez............. Ecuador. 

| CSO 1 ee . Guatemala. 
Leonolao, Cordova... ....s«.. Honduras. 
Pedro Rafael Cuadra......... Nicaragua, 
Ramon F. Acevedo........... Panama. 
William Wallace White...... Paraguay. 
sage Alzamora.......0.00s00 Peru. 
Alfonso Quinones............ Salvador. 
Carlos Maria de Pena........ Uruguay. 
Pedro Rafael Rincones....... Venezuela. 


Members Representing the United States. 
Charles S. Hamlin. George H. Numsen. 
John Barrett. W. L. Saunders. 

D. R. Francis. Willard Straight. 
John Bassett Moore. Benjamin Strong, Jr. 
John Hays Hammond. Samuel Untermyer. 


Transportation and Communication 


On of the first suggestions made in open ses- 
sions of the Conference was that of Mr. Samuel 
Hale Pearson, Chairman of the Argentine delega- 
tion, who urged that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider means of improving trans- 
portation and communication. Discussion of 
the question brought out the fact that this was 
a problem which affected primarily the more 
distant countries, Argentina, Brazil and Uru- 
guay, on the Atlantic, and Chile, Ecuador and 
Peru on the Pacific. Communication with Cen- 
tral America and even with Colombia and 
Venezuela is already practically adequate for pres- 
ent needs. Consequently, when it came to the ap- 
pointment of a general committee on transporta- 
tion Secretary McAdoo named the delegations of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru and Uru- 
guay to confer with nine of the American mem- 
bers of the Conference. 

A sub-committee prepared a report in two parts 
which was signed by all the members of the Com- 
mittee and which treats as separate propositions 
communications between the United States and 
the countries on the Atlantic side and on the 
Pacific side. These reports are of such an in- 
teresting character that the text of them is given 
in full: 

“Your committee on transportation and com- 
munication resolved that a subcommittee to be 
composed of one member from each of the South 
American countries represented on the general 
committee, confer and report back any plan or 
plans for the inauguration of more regular, 
rapid, frequent, and up-to-date communication 
between these countries and the United States 
which seemed to them practical of accomplish- 
ment, 


This subcommittee composed of Messrs. Aldao 
Cavalcanti, Gonzalez, Alzamora, Cosio, and 
Vergara, submitted two reports, one signed by 
Messrs. Aldao, of Argentina; Cavalcanti, of 
Brazil; and Cosio, of Uruguay, and the other by 
Mr. Vergara, of Chile. 

These two reports are designated respectively 
as “A” and “B.” 

Report “A,” submitted to the general commit- 
tee on transportation and communication by 
Messrs. Aldao, Cavalcanti, and Cosio: 

The Pan American Financial Conference begs 
to suggest the advisability of calling for bids not 
later than December 31, 1915, for the establish- 
ment of a regular line of fast mail steamers be- 
tween United States ports and Rio de Janeiro 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, under the follow 
ing conditions: 

Steamers to have at least 10,000 tons displace- 
ment; to make at least two trips per month, with 
accommodations for at least 150 first-class cabin 
passengers; with refrigerating arrangements; 
and to complete the trip between United States 
ports decided upon and Buenos Aires, pier to 
pier, in not more than 15 days. 

Bidders to state the compensation demanded 
and the period of the contract. 

As part of the compensation for services 
rendered, said vessels to be exempt for five years 
from all fiscal charges in the respective countries 
and to enjoy all facilities granted to any other 
vessels. . 

Bids to be acted upon within three months and 
preference to be given, all other conditions being 
similar, to whoever will provide for earlier in- 
auguration of the service. 

The Governments of the respective countries 
to agree upon the proportionate charges to be 
paid by each and upon all other details. 

( Signed ) ALDAO. 
CAVALCANTI. 


CosIo. 


Report “B,” submitted to the general com- 
mittee on transportation and communication by 
Vergara, of Chile: , 

In the conference of to-day of the subcommit- 
tee the Secretary of Finance of Uruguay, Dr. 
Cosio; the delegate of Argentina, Dr. Aldao; and 
the undersigned delegate of Chile formulated 
three’ separate projects for the establishment of 
fast maritime transportation between the interest- 
ed countries. 

In view of this fact and of the circumstance 
that the delegates of Colombia, Venezuela, Pana 
ma, and the Republics of Central America had 
expressed in the general meeting of the conference 
that their respective countries for the present 
have no interest in the proposed question it was 
agreed: 

(a) That there should be only two lines of 
fast steamers; one to serve the ports of Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic, and the 
other to serve Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. 

(b) That the conditions affecting said lines are 
different. 

(c) That the delegates from countries on the 
east coast of South America and the delegate 
from Chile should present their views on the 
question separately. 

The delegate of Peru, Dr. Alzamora, stated 
that, notwithstanding he concurs in the proposi- 
tion of the delegate of Chile, he is unable to sign 
this report, because he has no instructions from 
his Government, having been accredited to the 
conference by cable. 

The delegate of Ecuador, Dr. Gonzalez, ap- 
proves the general idea of the Chilean delegate 
but he can not sign the report, lacking the neces- 
sary authorization from his Government. 

The delegate of Chile is of opinion that the 
conference may, nevertheless, recommend to the 
interested Governments that the need for a fast 
maritime transportation service between the ports 
of South and North America may be obtained as 
follows: 

(1) By the organization of a large company, 
subscription to the capital of which may be made 
by the public, the balance of the stock, if any, to 
be taken by the Government of the United States 
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and the Governments of those Latin-America. 
Republics interested in a proportion to be agreed 
upon. 

(2) The company to be incorporated under the 
New York laws, but the steamers to be registered 
in the different countries in proportion to the 
capital subscribed, and shall fly the flag of said 
country. 

(3) For the purposes of customs laws the 
steamers to be considered as of the nationality 
of the port, except the coastwise trade, in those 
countries where that trade is reserved for nation- 
als. 

(4) The vessels to fulfill certain conditions 
e. g., minimum tonnage of 5,000 tons; minimum 
speed of 16 miles per hour. 


(5) The board of directors shall be composed 
of representatives appointed by the respective 
countries in proportion to the capital subscribed. 

(6) The payment of the capital subscribed 
may be made in cash or by transfer of vessels 
belonging to the Government subscribing pro- 
vided said vessels are suitable. 


(Signed) VERGARA. 


The transportation committee recognizes the 
paramount importance of the _ transportation 
question and believes that the establishment of 
improved regular facilities is an imperative neces- 
sity to the expansion of the commercal and finan- 
cial relations between the United States and the 
Republics of South and Central America. 

The committee further realizes the complexity 
of the problems which the subject involves and 
recommends as an aid to their solution the re- 
ports of the subcommittees representing the east 
and west coasts of South America, with its ap- 
proval of the general suggestions contained in 
such reports. 

It earnestly recommends the serious considera- 
tion of such suggestions as practical propositions 
tending toward a prompt solution of the prob- 
lems presented. 

In order to insure continuous action and to 
avoid delays it recommends the appointment by 
the chairman of the Pan American Conference 
of a permanent committee, to be composed of 
representatives from the United States and from 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador and 
Peru. It should be the duty of this committee 
to obtain and furnish information pertinent to 
the subject and to take such other steps as in its 
discretion may seem fit or necessary to put into 


effect the plans outlined in the reports of the sub- 
committees above alluded to and further to con- 
sider and report to the chairman of the Pan 
American Conference any other feasible, effec- 
tive plan for the establishment of the desired 
expansion of shipping facilities. 

In conclusion, it is the unanimous conviction 
of the committee that such plans should be 
adopted as will most speedily establish direct, 
effective, and permanent transportation facilities 
between the United States and the republics of 
South and Central America. 


Washington, D. C., May 28, 1915. 
(Signed) 


S. Hate Pearson, Chairman... .Argentina 
a er te rere Argentina 
oe I eer eeer Argentina 
Joun E. ZIMMERMANN........4 Argentina 
Aman CAVALCANT!.i..6 66660 Brazil 
Ls) SD A caverns KEES Chile 
AuGcusto VILLANUEVA.......... Chile 
GONZALO VERGARA BULNES..... Chile 


VINCENTE GONZALEZ.........-. Ecuador 
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Epuarno HIGGINSON........... Peru 
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It is a long time since so important a move- 
ment has been seriously encouraged to improve 
rapid and frequent communication with South 
America. One of the earliest results of the so- 
called Ocean Mail Act of 1891, under which the 
American [Line steamers, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
New York and Philadelphia now operate across 
the Atlantic, and the Ward Line, Red “D,” and 
Oceanic Steamship Companies carry the United 
States Mail to Mexico, Venezuela and Australia 
was the establishment of a mail route to Brazil 
by the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship 
Company. The venture was a failure and the 
additional compensation for carrying the mails, 
allowed under the terms of the Act, proved in- 
adequate to offset the extraordinary expenses of 
the service. Since then the l]’ustoffice Depart- 


ment has advertised more than once for contract 
ocean mail service to South America but without 
success. 

The interestmg and really vital consideration 
of the proposal which has grown out of the Pan 
American Financial Conference lies in the altered 
trade conditions resulting from the war. One 
of the primary reasons of failure to establish 
American lines to South America has not been 
our wrongly abused navigation laws but the 
economic conditions which fave accompanied 
them. Up to the present time, there has been 
a growing market for manufactures of the Unit- 
ed States in South America but not a corres- 
ponding increase in the demand in this country 
for the raw products which come from and form 
the chief exports of those countries. Conse- 
quently it has been a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for steamers sailing from the United States 
to load full cargoes, but it has been a very dif- 
ferent matter for them to arrange a successful 
return voyage. Only two or three years ago 


-an effort was made to start a line of steamers 


from our chief gulf port to Rio, with chartered 
steamers. The company started with quite in- 
adequate capital, it is true, but at the same time 
had little or no difficulty in filling the first stea- 
mer with a complete cargo. ‘The whole venture 
vanished into thin air when it came to making a 
profitable return voyage. Of course the pro- 
moters claimed the failure was due to the com- 
bined efforts of foreign established steamship 
companies practically to boycott them. ‘The real 
cause of failure lay deeper. The foreign lines 
had engaged all the cargo there was to come 
back and there was no reason in the world why 
they should share it with a new comer. 


It would consequently appear inevitable that 
any venture to establish new lines of stamship 
companies on direct routes between the United 
States and the more distant countries of the 
East and West Coast of South America must be 
prepared in advance to stand initial losses. A 
balanced direct trade between these distant points 
of contact has still to be developed. One of the 
most encouraging features growing out of the 
war has been the proportionate increase in im- 
ports into the United States from Argentina and 
other more distant countries of South America. 
Hitherto these particular countries have bought 
a great deal more from the United States than 
they have sold to it. Or, like Brazil, the trade 
has been equally unbalanced in the other direc- 
tion, 





Arbitration and Pan American Trade 


A Definite Result of the Conference, a Practical Movement to Settle Trade Disputes 


OMMERCIAL intercourse depends fund- 
amentally upon both buyers and sellers 
being satisfied with their bargains. Dis- 

satisfaction most frequently arises from feeling 
on the part of one of the sides that the other 
side has not performed its duty under the con- 
tract. For the removal of dissatisfaction of this 
kind a decision upon points of controversy, by 
men who are versed in the trade in question, is 
much more efficacious than resort to courts of 
law, with their delays, their expense, their tech- 
nical rules of evidence, and their lack of a 
thorough understanding of the trade conditions 
surrounding a transaction. 

In all parts of the world where men assemble 
to buy and sell particular kinds of merchandise, 
they resort to arbitration for the settlement of 
their misunderstandings, accepting the determina- 
tions of their fellow traders. Arbitration of this 
kind is very ancient, and has long been recog- 
nized by law in some countries. 

Development of Commercial Arbitration 

In recent years extension of the principle of 
arbitration, in order to promote confidence and 
friendship among citizens of different countries 
who have commercial relations, has been much 
discussed. For example, at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
which met in Paris last June, a number of re- 
ports were received concerning possible ways of 
promoting international arbitration for commer- 
cial disputes, and making its application uniform 
in all important countries. At the congress the 
proposals of the American delegates received 
special attention, ‘The congress, however, did 


not itself reach immediate results, but suggest- 
ed that an international conference be called to 
formulate definite plans. Before such a con- 
ference could assemble, the European war made 
any general participation impossible, and conse- 
quently this conference has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Delegates from Latin American countries who 
attended the Pan American Financial Confer- 
ence at Washington in the last week of May 
gave earnest expression to their conviction that 
arrangements for arbitration of misunderstand- 
ings arising in trade between their countries 
and the United States would greatly facilitate 
commercial intercourse. ‘The delegates from 
Argentina, Dr. Samuel Hale Pearson and Dr. 
Richard C. Aldao, particularly emphasized the 
need for business arbitration by business men. 
The joint committee of Argentinians and repre- 
sentatives from the United States who devoted 
their attention to Argentina, adopted a formal 
resolution on the subject, the large general com- 
mittee of the conference on uniform commercial 
laws emphasized its importance, and the  dele- 
gates of such countries as Cuba and Venezuela 
gave their express support. 


As a result of action by the Argentina Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with action by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, a joint committee was im- 
mediately appointed to meet in New York during 
the following week and arrive at a concrete plan 
for commercial arbitration between Argentina 
and the United States. On this committee Dr. 
Pearson and Dr, Aldao were designated for 


Argentina, and the following gentlemen were 
designated by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: Messrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank, James G. 
White, of J. G. White and Company, engineer- 
ing contractors, Charles L. Bernheimer, chair- 
man of the Committee on Arbitration of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, William S. 
Kies, in charge of matters of Latin American 
trade for the National City Bank, and John H. 
Fahey, President of the National Chamber. 


The Argentine-United States Agreement 


This committee recognized the technical dif- 
ficulties which have often been considered as 
obstacles in the way of the formation of a suc- 
cessful plan, but, being earnestly intent upon 
devising a plan which would be immediately 
effective, and acceptable to all interests, the com- 
mittee reached conclusions which are very prac- 
ticable. The principles, accepted by the com- 
mittee, are set out in an agreement into which 
the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
are formally to enter. This agreement is printed 
in full below. Details for the application of 
the principles have been placed in Rules of Arbi- 
tration, which cover such points as the form in 
which the parties are to submit their contro- 
versy to arbitration, the form an award is to 
take, the method by which the necessary expenses 
are to be assessed, and the like, 

Arbitration under this plan will be wholly 
voluntary, but will undoubtedly prove so ad- 
vantageous that it will be widely accepted and 
prove a highly useful instrumentality for re- 
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PROPER AND IMPROPER METHODS OF PACKING COTTON. 
(a) An ordinary gin box bale. After sampling and ar rival at mill; (b)A Neely 
bale after transportation by rail and sampling—the proper way. 


SAMPLES OF FAULTY AMERICAN PACKING 

















SIDE ARRIVED. 


ONE OF THE MOST FREQUENT CAUSES OF COMMERCIAI 


UNITED STATES AND THOSE OF LATIN AMERICA. 


(From photographs supplied by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 


moving causes for feelings of disappointment, 
whether Argentinians are selling to buyers in 
the United States or United States exporters 
are making sales to Argentinians. In providing 
for arbitration, the parties to a contract are per- 
fectly free to agree that arbitration is to be ef- 
fected in either country. Behind the awards oi 
arbitrators will stand the influence of the Buenos 
Aires Chamber of Commerce and commercial 
organizations in the United States. Both the 
Committees on Arbitration, which will have ad- 
ministrative functions only, and the lists of men 
from whom arbitrators will be chosen are to be 
so constituted that each country will have ade- 
quate representation. At every possible point, 
the agreement has provisions which are intend- 
ed to guarantee impartiality. 

The plan for commercial arbitration between 
residents of Argentina and residents of the 
United States will become a model for similar 
plans which will undoubtedly be put into opera- 
tion between other Latin American countries 
and the United States. Consequently, this agree- 
ment has importance not only as one of the first 
concrete results of the Financial Conference, 
but also as an indication of the influences which 
in the future will assist in fostering confidence 
and good feeling among American republics. 





AN 


Agreement 
BETWEEN 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires 


The Chamber of ile of the United 
States of America 


Whereby these organizations, seeking to inspire and 
maintain confidence in the business relations between 
citizens or residents of their respective countries, pro- 
vide a system of arbitration for settlement of com- 
mercial disputes in an impartial, inexpensive, and ex- 
peditious manner, 


The two Chambers will urge that in all contracts 
between merchants of the Argentina Republic and the 
United States of America, there should be inserted a 
standard clause to the effect that in the event of con- 
troversy concerning interpretation, fulfillment, or per- 
formance of the contract, such controversy shall be 
submitted to arbitration, under rules agreed upon be- 
tween the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 

II. 


The form of the standard clause mentioned in Ar- 
ticle I, should be as follows: 

“All disputed questions which may occasion con- 
troversy relating to this contract, shall be submit- 
ted to arbitration under the rules adopted jointly 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America.” 

Ill. 


If a contract is negotiated by cable, the parties may 
use the word “Arbaires,” to indicate an agreement to 
arbitrate differences, in accordance with the above 
standard clause, the arbitration to occur in Buenos 
Aires, and the word “Arbanyork,” to indicate an agree- 
ment so to arbitrate, the arbitration to occur in the 
City of New York. 

IV. 


In providing for arbitration of differences, the par- 
ties must always fix in their contract the place where 


the arbitration is to occur, but if the parties do not so 
designate a place, the arbitration shall occur in the 
country in which the goods are to be delivered to the 
purchaser. 

V 


If the parties have not agreed upon arbitrators with- 
in 30 days after either party to a contract has given 
notice of his desire for arbitration, the Committee on 
Arbitration of the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos 
Aires, if the arbitration is to occur in the Argentine 
Republic, or the Committee on Arbitration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, if the 
arbitration is to occur in the United States, shall have 
authority, acting in accordance with this agreement and 
the Rules of Arbitration, to select three impartial per- 
sons, who may proceed in the arbitration with the 
same force and effect as if they had been agreed upon 
by the parties. 

VI 


Each of the Chambers undertakes to create immedi- 
ately a Committee on Arbitration, to be composed of 
five persons serving for stated periods. Two of the 
members of the Committee on Arbitration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires shall be nom- 
inated by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, subject to the approval of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buenos Aires, and three of the members of 
said Committee shall be nominated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Buenos Aires, subject to the approval 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, one 
of the latter group to be designated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Buenos Aires as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee on Arbitration of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and its Chair- 
man, shall be nominated, approved, and designated in 
a reciprocal manner. 

The Committee on Arbitration of each Chamber shall 
have general powers of supervision and administration 
in connection with arbitration which pecur in_ its 
country under this agreement, and shall have the duty 
to advance in every way in its power the principle of 
arbitration for the amicable settlement of commercial 
disputes. 

VII. 


When a dispute shall arise over a contract contain- 
ing the clause suggested in Articles I and II of this 
agreement, either of the disputants may bring his desire 
for arbitration to the attention of the other party, and 
of the Committee on Arbitration of the country in 
which the arbitration will occur, according to the terms 
of the contract, or according to Article IV of this 
agreement. The Committee on Arbitration shall there- 
upon notify the other party to the dispute, and shall 
proceed with the case according to this agreement and 
the Rules of Arbitration. 


VIII. 

Each of the Chambers undertakes to maintain an 
Official List of Arbitrators, on which there shall be 
who represent as many different kinds of business as 
possible. On the Official List of Arbitrators of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires, fifteen names 
shall be nominated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, subject to the approval of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Buenos Aires, and fifteen names 
shall be nominated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires, subject to the approval of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The former group 
of fifteen names shall be known as the Argentine Sec- 
tion of the Official List of Arbitrators of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Buenos Aires, and the latter group 
of fifteen names shall be known as the United States 
Section of the Official List of Arbitrators of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Buenos Aires. The Official List 
of Arbitrators of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the designation of its two sections, 
shall be ascertained in a corresponding manner, The 
number of names on the Official Lists may from time 
to time be increased or changed, the changes in the 
Official Lists to be made in the same manner as the 
lists were originally created. 


IX. 


When the parties to a controversy have not other- 
wise chosen arbitrators, they shall make selections 
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from the Official List of the country in which the 
arbitration is to occur. In the event that each party 
has chosen an arbitrator from his national group, and 
the parties cannot agree upon a Third Arbitrator, the 
Third Arbitrator is to be selected by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Arbitration of the country in ques- 
tion, who shall proceed by taking from each section 
of the Official List of his Chamber of Commerce, the 
names of the three persons, who, by their business ex- 
perience are best able, in his opinion, to render im- 
partial judgment, and by ascertaining an order of 
preference among these six names by drawing lots. 
The man whose name is first drawn shall be accepted 
as Third Arbitrator, if he is able to serve; otherwise, 
the man whose name is drawn second shall be ac- 
cepted, and so on. 
X. 

The two Chambers hereby agree that each will en- 
force, to the full extent of his influence, the awards 
made as the result of this system of arbitration, each 
giving full faith and credit to all awards which are 
made, in accordance with this system, and which are 
officially communicated to it. Upon being so informed 
of an award with which a resident of its country has 
not complied, the Chamber in question shall bring 
the award to the attention of the person concerned. If 
he persists in his failure to comply with the award, the 
Chamber shall prefer a complaint against him to any 
Chamber of Commerce or association of which he is 
a member, and shall press its charges to the full ex- 
tent of its power. 

xT. 

The two Chambers undertake to publish quarterly, 
or more frequently, if advisable, a bulletin in which 
will be given a resume of the decisions which have 
been rendered in arbitrations, a list of the awards 
made, and the results ofeach award. This bulletin 
shall contain the firm name of any party refusing to 
comply with an award, together with a statement of 
the reasons, if any, given by him for his refusal. 


XIT. 

If a controversy, which is submitted to arbitration, 
involves merchandise, the Committee on Arbitration, 
which will have supervision of the case, may, after 
communication with the parties, sell the merchandise, 
or take such action as may, in their judgment, be ad- 
visable to avoid increased loss. The proceeds of such 
sales shall be deposited in bank to await the award of 
the arbitrators. 

XIII. 

The several provisions of this agreement shall be 
given effect in accordance with regulations formulated 
by the two Chambers and approved by each of them. 
These regulations shall be known as the Rules of 
Arbitration, and shall contain, among other things, 
suitable provisions for taking testimony, in writing, be- 
tween the parties, for hearing the parties, either orally 
or in writing, or both, as may be most convenient, and 
for payment of expenses of arbitration, and fees of 
the arbitrators, 

XIV. 

Nothing in this agreement contained shall be con- 
strued as against the making of special agreements 
for arbitration in connection with any specific trans 
action, or as against agreements covering a series of 
transactions and business relations over an extended 
period. It is the purpose of this agreement to en- 
courage all agreements for arbitration between residents 
of the Argentine Republic and the United States of 
America, when not inconsistent with the principles 
herein set forth, and such agreements, when filed with 
the respective Chambers of Commerce, shall receive 
the moral support of both Chambers of Commerce. 


XV. 

This agreement shall become effective upon an ex 
change of ratifications between the two Chambers at 
any time within one year from July I, 1915. Fither 
Chamber may withdraw from this agreement by giving 
notice of one year, but no such withdrawal shall in 
any way affect arbitrations which may be_ pending, 
under this agreement, at the time of the notice, or at 
the time of the termination of the agreement, 
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appear in connection with the articles immediately following. 
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The Truth About Pan American Trade 
What the Latin Americans Brought to the Conference and the Results 
Argentina 
Area, 1,153,418 square miles; Population, 9,000,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Buenos Aires: Population, 1,700,000. 
the two leading delegates of Argentina divided the import trade of Argentina was principally in 
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CONFERENCE CoM MITTEE. 


Chairman, 
Hon. SAMUEL HALE PEARSON. 


Official Delegation. 
Hon. SAMUEL HALE PEARSON. 
Hon. RicHarp C. ALpAo. 
Hon, V. VILLAMIL. 
Hon. Joun E. ZIMMERMAN, 


Special Guest of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE ARGENTINE AMBASSADOR. 
Representatives from the United States. 


Delano, Hon, F. A., Vice-Governor Federal Reserve 
Board. 
Flood, “> Henry D., Member of Congress, Appomat- 
tox, Va. 
Gary, Elbert H., U. S. Steel Corporation, New York. 
Joy, Benjamin, National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 
Schiff, Mortimer L., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, 
Schmidt, George P., Schmidt & Gallatin, New York. 
Schoonmaker, S$. L., American Locomotive Co., New 
York. 
Sherrill, Hon. Charles H., New York. 
Sulzberger, G. F., Sulzberger & Sons Co., New York. 
Vanderlip, Frank A., President National City Bank, 
New York. 
White, J. G., J. G. White & Co., New York. 
Jara Almonte, Group Secretary. 


Data Brought by the Delegation 


HE preparations devoted by the various 
delegations to the success of the Confer- 
ence is well-illustrated in the case of Ar- 

gentina. This delegation consisted of four dis- 
tinguished representatives of Argentine finance 
and commerce, in the persons of Mr. Samuel 
Hale Pearson, one of the most prominent men 
in Argentine banking, railroad and business af- 
fairs; Mr. Richard C. Aldao, a distinguished cor- 
poration lawyer and formerly Minister of Fin- 
ance of the Province of Buenos Aires, Mr. 
V. Villamil and Mr. John E. Zimmerman, repre- 
senting the Buenos Aires Chamber of Commerce. 

As the work of the Conference was planned to 
cover both financial and commercial questions, 


their preliminary efforts, Mr. Pearson presenting 
a memorandum on Argentine finance and Mr. 
Aldao a memorandum covering the commercial 
questions at issue, 

Mr. Pearson’s memorandum gave a brief re- 
view of the growth of Argentine banking from 
the foundation of the bank of the Province of 
Buenos Aires in 1802. The foundation of this 
bank was accompanied very largely by close rela- 
tions with Messrs. Baring Brothers & Company 
of London, and shows that, in the very begin- 
ning, the development of Argentine finance was 
supported by foreign interests. The prominent 
part played also by the London and River Plate 
Bank, the London-Brazilian Bank and the var- 
ious German, Italian, Spanish and Dutch banks, 
aggregating a total capital of about $300,000,000, 
has been shared in only occasionally by American 
banks. Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Company of Lon- 
don contributed to loans in the eighties and nine- 
ties, and in 1882 Morton, Bliss & Company of 
New York, now known as the Guaranty Trust 
Company, entered the field and has since con- 
tinued its friendly relations and financial connec- 
tions and has been the only American banking 
concern which, until recently, transacted import- 
ant business. Now the National City Bank,— 
which last year negotiated a loan of $15,000,000 
with its associates for the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and very recently managed a further loan 
of $25,000,000,—has established a branch in Bue- 
nos Aires and entered permanently and definitely 
into the field hitherto controlled so largely by 
European banks. 

The development of Argentina has been as- 


‘sisted materially by the National Bank of Argen- 


tina. This bank is managed quite independently 
of the government although its directors are 
nominated by the President of the Republic and 
confirmed by the National Senate. It has more 
than 150 branches throughout the country, and 
is constantly increasing them. While it has no 
agencies abroad, it is expanding its friendly rela- 
tions with foreign banks including some of the 
principal institutions in the United States. Its 
deposits have now reached over $300,000,000 in 
gold, and its general assistance to the develop- 
ment of the country has been supplemented by 
the National Mortgage Bank, an institution man- 
aged on much the same lines. This is authorized 
to issue loans guaranteed by real estate which 
can be used as security up to 50 per cent of the 
value of the land. Loans are limited to $250,000 
to any one person. 

The memorandum by Mr. Aldao, covering com- 
mercial questions, included in its scope the ques- 
tion of uniformity of commercial laws, fast mar- 
itime transportation, the creation of an interna- 
tional committee on commercial arbitration, and 
suggested the adoption of the 25 cent piece as 
the monetary unit for all American Republics. 
Mr. Aldao also touched on the question of ulti- 
mate immigration from the United States to 
Argentina and laid particular emphasis on the 
permanent, or at least long-time, investment of 
more American capital, and the increase of 
mutual markets in Argentina and the United 
States for the exchange of each others products. 
He emphasized the point that all of these desir- 
able ends could be furthered by certain improve- 
ments in commercial law, improved and faster 
steamship service, and by greater simplicity and 
uniformity in commercial regulations and legal 
requirements. Not only was the establishment 
of one or more large stores for the exhibition and 
sale of American products urged, but it was also 
pointed out that the establishment of American 
wholesale importing houses would do more than 
anything else to further the purchases of Ameri- 
can manufactures. Mr. Aldao pointed out that 


1 


the hands of European merchants who had estab 
lished houses in Argentina, and that the most suc- 
cessful way for Americans to compete with these 
foreign interests was to establish similar houses 
of their own. 


Results of Committee Conferences 

The points covered in the two memoranda 
submitted by Messrs. Pearson and Aldao were 
taken up in the Argentine group committee and, 
after a very careful review of the topics of dis- 
cussion suggested by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury as a general guide for all the group commit- 
tees, this group centered its attention on the fol- 
lowing general questions :—Transportation, 
cheaper telegraphic communication, trading fa 
cilities, and increased banking facilities. The dis 
cussions of these questions were carried on with 
a marked degree of frankness and lack of form- 
ality, and resulted in developing an agreement 
of views which were embodied in a series of 
resolutions of great importance. 

In the memorandum of resolutions it is first 
urged that the interchange of passenger traffe 
and the more rapid transportation of the mails 
are essential for the further development. of profit 
able relations between the two countries. To this 
end the conference recommended the coopera- 
tion of the Argentine and United States govern- 
ment for the establishment of a fast steamship 
line which would provide 15 day service twice 
a month between Buenos Aires and New York. 

As mail service is insufficient in modern times for 
the prompt transaction of business, the use of the 
telegraph and cable becomes necessary. At pres- 
ent the rates between the two countries are high 
and direct service lacking. Consequently, the 
committee recommended the establishment of 
lower rates for direct service, in cooperation, 
when desirable, with other Latin American coun- 
tries. On the same ground of favorable and 
friendly intercourse the committee endorsed the 
recommendation of Mr. Aldao for the establish- 
ment of a system for the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes. 

The committee also urged that American 
manufacturers should be granted legal authority 
to cooperate in export business, either by joint 
selling arrangements, or by subscribing to securi- 
ties of wholesale or jobbing companies which 
might establish and operate adequate warehouses 
and show rooms, or unite in other ways to de- 
velop export business. Here again the committee 
endorsed the point urged by Mr. Aldao that the 
import trade of Argentina was in the hands of 
foreign houses, and that similar American houses 
would have to be established in order to carry on 
a successful increase of American business. The 
committee finally urged the establishment of bank- 
ing facilities, based upon mutual profit and co- 
operation, which would effect a more intimate 
and reciprocal relation than now exists. 

The next move is to make these recommenda- 
tions effective in practice. The question of bank- 
ing facilities is already forwarded by the recent 
establishment of branches of the National City 
Bank at Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. More 
over other American banks and also the Federal 


Reserve Board have now under consideration the 
advisability of further extensions of American 
banking facilities. Not the least important 


contribution of. the Argentine group com 
mittee is the resolution for the establish 


ment of the arbitration of commercial ‘dis 
putes, a practice which is becoming a recognized 
necessity in foreign trade. In the words of the 
group conference report, “the only basis upon 


which commerce and banking can be successfully 
developed must necessarily rest upon the prin- 
ciple of fairness and mutuality of advantages.’ 
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Area, 3,292,000 square miles; Population, 24,000,000; Language, Portuguese ; Capital, Rio de Janeiro; Population, 1,500,000. 
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CONFERENCE COM MITTEE, 
Chairman. 
Hon. AMARO CAVALCANTI, 
Official Delegation. 


Hon. AMARO CAVALCANTI. 

Special Guest of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE BRAZILIAN EMBASSADOR, 
Representatives from the United States. 

Warburg, Hon. Paul M., Federal Reserve Board. 
Cone, Caesar, Greensboro, N. C. 
Forgan, J. B., President First National Bank, Chicago. 
Lage, Frederick, New York. 
Kies, W. S., New York. 
Moore, Hon, John Bassett, New York. 
Morgan, J. P., J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 
Rice, E. W., President General Electric Co., New York. 
Sutter, Charles S., St. Louis. 
Thomas, E. P., President United States Steel Products 
Co., New York. 
Wharton, Elias Q., Otis Elevator Co. 
Wing, Daniel G., President First National Bank, Bos- 
ton. 
Charles Ray Dean, Group Secretary. 
Data Brought by the Delegation 
HE work of the committee was facilitated 
by a preliminary memorandum presented 
by the Brazilian delegate, Dr. Amaro 
Cavalcanti, formerly a distinguished judge of 
the Supreme Court of Brazil. Dr. Cavalcanti 
emphasized the adverse balance of trade existing 
between the United States and Brazil, contrast- 
ing it with the favorable conditions which attend 
the commercial intercourse between Brazil and 
the principal countries of Europe, notably the 
Netherlands, France and Austria-Hungary. He 
claimed the explanation lies in a number of causes 
which contribute to hamper exports from the 
United States to Brazil. 

First of all, there seems to be a very confused 
idea of existing commercial and financial condi- 
tions and a lack of initiative in studying the sit- 
uation with a view to opening up new markets. 


American flour, as a result of a special discrim- 
ination in its favor, enjoys a reduction of 30 per 
cent duty in all ports of Brazil. Outside of this 
and one or two other lines of export, American 
business men have shown a great lack of enter- 
prise. One of the great impediments is the ir- 
regular and slow steamship service. Fast Euro- 
pean steamers ply at regular and frequent inter- 
vals between Europe and Brazilian ports, bring- 
ing not only cargoes but also passengers and 
mails. Further than this, Americans have not 
only shown a lack of interest in studying the 
character and prices of the goods offered by 
their European competitors; they have also 
failed to acquire a knowledge of what is being 
manufactured and supplied by Brazil itself. 

3razil is a country exceptional among the Am- 
erican republics. Its area is enormous and con- 
fines the mightiest river system in the world, the 
Amazon, with the comparatively unexplored and 
distant areas which is drained by its tributaries. 
In this vast expanse is settled a scattered popula- 
tion, estimated at some 24,000,000 souls, inhabit- 
ing a country some 200,000 square miles larger 
than the United States. There is every variety of 
climate from the temperate to the extreme torrid. 
The great bulk of the population is settled close 
‘to the Atlantic sea coast. Yet ocean going steam- 
ers sailing from New York unload their cargoes 
at Manaos, on the Amazon, 1,000 miles and more 
inland. 

Dr. Cavalcanti was emphatic on the point that 
no preference existed in Brazil for European 
over American goods. Purchases were governed 
by price, quality and terms of credit. The net 
result can be expressed in figures. Thus, from 
1910 to 1913, Germany exported to Brazil $1o1,- 
056,000, and Great Britain $15,449,000 more than 
they took from that country whereas the United 
States, during the same period, shows the exact 
antithesis in an unfavorable balance, amounting 
to $365,566,000. In other words, we import vast 
amounts of coffee and other natural products 


from Brazil and send back comparatively small 
shipments of manufactured goods in return, 
whereas England and Germany do just the op- 
posite. Dr. Cavalcanti concluded by remarking 
that the two branches of the National City Bank 
opened in Rio and Santos last April, while a 
step in the right direction, are, so far, operating 
under such limited conditions that they do not 
and cannot as yet fulfill the end in view. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


The final report of the conference committee, 
made after several days of close and frank dis- 
cussion, reflects the impress of Dr. Cavalcanti’s 
memorandum, although the foreign element on 
the committee consisted of Dr. Cavalcanti himself 
alone. The committee, for purposes of expedi- 
tion and efficiency, divided itself into two sub- 
committees, one on banking and one on trade 
and commerce. ‘The two sub-committees present- 
ed separate reports which were adopted unani- 
mously by the committee as a whole and included 
in its final report. 

A study of the subject made it immediately 
evident that the question of banking had to be 
divided into two parts, one dealing with govern- 
ment and corporate financing, and the other with 
commercial banking. The principal phase of 
commercial banking interesting to American ex- 
porters and Brazilian merchants is that con- 
cerned with financing transactions connected with 
the importation and exportation of goods. On 
the other hand, the question of local banking can- 
not be ignored although, in the relations of one 
country with another, this latter phase must neces- 
sarily be less important. What the committee 
in its report terms “acceptance business,” trans- 
actions dealing with the acceptance by banks of 
commercial paper of one kind or another, can be 
developed at once and regardless of the fact 
whether or not the banks concerned in either 
country have established branches in the other 
country. At the same time the growth of busi- 
ness of this kind could be much facilitated if there 
existed definite regulations and a clearer defini- 
tion of acceptances, endorsements, warrants and 
warehouse receipts. The committee also urges 
what has many times attracted attention, namely 
the advisability of establishing, in the various 
countries of South and Central America, ware- 
houses of such standing that receipts issued 
against goods stored in them would have a solid, 
recognized commercial value. 

In regard to local banking, the committee went 
so far as to urge the establishment of American 
branches representing a group of American banks 
instead of merely one bank, realizing that at first 
progress must be slow and expenses of opera- 
tion heavy. The committee repeats its realiza- 
tion that American branch banks will come into 
the field without the experience of the foreign 
banks already established on the spot and 
consequently at some disadvantage. Neverthe- 
less, the results ultimately obtainable are seen to 
be positive. 

The sub-committee on trade and commerce 
seized at once upon the obvious necessity of fam- 
iliarizing people in the United States with actual 
conditions in Brazil, and went so far as to rec- 
ommend the particular study of South Ameri- 
can customs, languages and conditions in the ed- 
ucational institutions of this country. A number 
of practical questions are also given special em- 
phasis. More broad gauge customs regulations, 
effective protection of trade marks, reliable credit 
information, dollar exchange, the establishment 
of standards of quality, weight and measure, re- 
ciprocal tariff concessions between all American 
countries, rapid, regular and frequent steamship 
service, the extension of two-cent letter postage, 
and a general parcel post and money order sys- 
tem for the republics of the western hemisphere, 
direct wireless and cable service and a more re- 
liable and comprehensive circulation of press 
news among all the countries concerned, were 
also urged strongly by the committee and give 
a good idea of the practical range of the in- 
vestigations, 
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Area, 292,100 square miles; Population 5,000,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Santiago; Population, 500,000. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman. 
Hon, Luis IZQUIERDO. 
Official Delegation. 
Hon, Luis [zQUIERDO. 
Hon. AuGusto VILLANUEVA. 
Hon. GONZALO VERGARA BULNES. 
Special Guest of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE AMBASSADOR OF CHILE, 
Representatives from the United States. 
Hamlin, Hon. Charles S., Governor Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Davison, Henry P., J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 

Eaton, Frederick H., President American Power & 
Foundry Co., New York 

Flint, Charles R., New York, 

Frederick, Leopold, New York. 

Green, C. A., R. G. Dun & Co. 

Guggenheim, Daniel, President American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York. 

Johnson, Alba B., President Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. 

Johnston, Archibald, First Vice President Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, New York. 

Norton, Charles D., First National Bank, New York, 

Roskob, John J.,’Treasurer E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. 

Ryan, John D., President Amalgamated Copper Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Martinez de Alva, Group Secretary. 


Data Brought by the Delegation 

HE Chilean delegation was typical of the 

distinguished character of the represen- 

tatives sent by the Latin American Gov- 
ernments. Mr. Izquierdo, chairman of the dele- 
gation, was formerly minister of foreign affairs 
and is now, a deputy in the National Congress, 
with a distinguished career as a diplomat behind 
him. The second member of the delegation was 
Mr. Villaneuva, Director General of the Bank of 
Chile and perhaps the leading Chilean authority 
on subjects of finance. The third member was 
Mr. Vergara Bulnes, a leading lawyer and an 
authority on international questions of eco- 
nomics. 

The settlement of the countries of Latin 
America has been as various as their physical 
conditions which range from the tropical and 
semi-tropical to the desolate, cloud-cast bleak- 
ness of the southern portions of Chile and Ar- 
gentina. ‘The original Spanish conquerors in 
some of the countries only succeeded in super- 
imposing an upper class of bureaucrats and 
speculators on the native Indian population. In 
other cases the native population was practically 
exterminated in the course of years and the 
labor it represented replaced by importations of 
negroes from Africa. Chile affords one of the 
examples where the entire settlement has been 
practically homogeneous and European. The 
European element not only composes the entire 
governing and wealthy classes but also forms 
the backbone of the nation. The future develop- 
ment of the country offers the brightest pros- 
pects from this fact. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


Two of the principal questions brought for- 
ward by this delegation were referred to two 
general committees of the conference, one on 
transportation and one on uniform laws relating 
to trade and commerce... Nevertheless the report 
of the committee was of great practical signifi- 
cance. In brief, the committee recommended 
the encouragement of connections and intercourse 
between the established financial institutions of 
South American countries and those of the Unit- 
ed States, so that each may avail itself of the 
acquired experience of the other. It is essential 
that the banks here and there should be quali- 
fied to draw bills of exchange upon each other 
in the same way as is now done between Europe 
and Chile. Necessary legislation to this end was 
urgently recommended. 

With the same purpose, the committee sug- 
gested that wherever necessary, laws be enacted 
to establish bonded warehouse warrants and re- 
ceipts, so as to make available collateral security 
for the development of international commerce. 
The committee also adopted a recommendation 
put forward in a special memorandum by one of 
the American members appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to confer with the official 
delegates of the Chilean government. This mem- 
orandum suggests the advisability of permitting 
the payment of such part of the Chilean export 
duties on nitrate sent to the United States, as 


are now payable in go-day sight drafts on Lon 
don, by means of go-day sight drafts on New 
York in American dollars, at such rate of ex 
change as may be periodically tixed by the propet 
Chilean authorities. This recommendation in i. 
self will do much, once it is carried into effect, 
to establish a permanent dollar exchange. 

In considering this recommendation the con 
ference committee took into consideration the 
fact that since the outbreak of the European war, 
transactions in dollar exchange have reached con 
siderable proportions, one group of American 
companies alone reporting the sale of more than 
$2,000,000 worth of bills. This arrangement will 
not only make the Chilean nitrate exporters less 
dependent on London, but will also do much to 
stimulate general transactions in dollar exchange, 
bringing a larger supply of go-day bills to finan 
cial centers in this country where they can be 
discounted through the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The financial side of trade development nat- 
urally includes the question of credits. Merchants 
in Chile are accustomed to credits sufficiently 
long to enable them to realize upon their goods 
and thus procure funds to meet their obligations. 
The committee pointed out the desirability of 
such necessary changes in the laws of the United 
States as will enable banks to extend their 
credit, discount and rediscount facilities so as to 
conform to the trade customs and necessities of 
Latin America. Here again the extension of 
banking facilities is shown to carry with it one 
of the vital features of foreign trade, namely 
credit. The lack of such facilities deprives ex- 
panding foreign trade of its vital force. 

The two other points emphasized by the Chile- 
an delegation are of paramount importance, and 
their general treatment is outlined in the reports 
of the general committees to which they were 
referred. ‘Transportation and shipping facilities 
are the arteries of international commerce. The 
opening of the Panama Canal has been attended 
with a convulsion of world trade which has yet 
made impossible a complete realization of its 
ultimate effects. But those of the Latin Ameri- 
can delegates attending the conference have fore- 
cast clearly, in their own minds, just what this 
new sea route may mean to them. Equally clear 
to their business understanding is the effect of 
the flag on commerce. They figure on the ap- 
pearance of American shipping and the increased 
financial transactions which will attend its 
growth. 

The second question referred to general com- 
mittee on uniform laws relating to trade and 
commerce included an urgent recommendation 
for the establishment of a permanent inter-Am- 
erican commission to study commercial prob- 
Jems and conditions in the various countries, and 
particularly the customs, laws and regulations 
now in force, and the possibility of a uniform 
customs classification of goods for customs pur- 
poses. Uniformity of port dues and regulations 
was also urged. 

A glance at the accompanying map of Chile will 
indicate its interesting character. With an aver- 
age breadth of only a little over 100 miles, the 
coast line stretches from the torrid zone to the 
frigid climate and tempestuous winds of Cape 
Horn; nearly three thousand miles of coast, 
backed its entire length by the lofty and unas- 
sailable rampart of the Andes. The south is 
heavily wooded, while the north is an arid up- 
land plateau rising from the sea, contributing, 
nevertheless, untold wealth from its beds of 
nitrate. Nitrate of soda, copper, iodine and 
borate of lime; these, at present, are the principal 
industries of Chile today. But the development 
of the sheep and cattle raising districts in the 
southern part of this strangely proportioned 
country, bids fair to make the ports in this sec- 
tion one of the important shipping centers of 
the world in the not far distant future. The 
Chilean government has never yet passed a pay- 
ment on its bonds, and its political stability has 
long been well-established. Already it supports 
a government subsidized line of steainmships, ply- 
ing between Chilean ports and as far north as the 
Isthmus of Panama. Its people are highly in- 
telligent and enterprising, and its delegation con- 
tributed a most interesting and substantial part 
to the success of the conference as a whole. 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 


Li, most eloquent remarks made in the 
open sessions of the Conference by mem- 
bers of the visiting delegations from 

latin America were contributed by Mr. Santiago 
Perez ‘Triana, head of the Colombian delegation 
and formerly Colombian Minister to Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. ‘Triana is an authority on finance and 
trade, and in his speech on America for the 
Americans, practically struck the keynote of the 
Conference. 

‘he work of the Colombian Conference Com- 
mittee was very much facilitated by three mem- 
oranda submitted by the Colombian delegates, 
one dealing with opportunities of investment for 
foreign capital in Colombia, the second with the 
public and private financial situation in the coun- 
try, and the third with Colombia’s foreign trade. 
The first memorandum showed clearly that the 
greatest degree of prosperity which lies before 
this interesting country will only be attained when 
its natural resources have been further developed 
by foreign capital. Colombia is larger than 
Germany and France together, and larger than 
all the coast states from Maine to Florida, in- 
cluding Ohio and West Virginia. It has a coast 
line of 1,600 miles along the Caribbean Sea, and 
1,500 miles along the Pacific, and is the largest 
and richest country adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. 

The amount of money in circulation in Col- 
ombia is estimated to be something less than 
$25,000,000, and the capital of its four leading 
banks aggregate only about $4,350,000. All four 
of them, however, in the last six months of 1914 
showed net profits in proportion to their capital, 
ranging from 3% to 13 per cent for the half 
vear. The Government of Colombia has author- 
ity to grant concessions for banks to issue notes, 


but has not actually done so at the present time. 
It would, consequently, seem that all the paper 
currency now in use in Colombia is issued by the 
government. The foreign debt for loans as well 
as for subventions and guarantees of interest on 
railways is payable in London and aggregates 
less than $20,000,000, an average of about $3.60 
per capita. If a foreign debt of $25.00 per 
capita of 5,500,000 inhabitants in Colombia be 
estimated as a reasonable indebtedness for such 
a country, Colombia’s borrowing capacity would 
be $140,000,000, a sum which would allow for 
the government to back undertakings very much 
in excess of those which now exist. 

The principal fields of opportunity for pros- 
pective business in Colombia lie in mining, stock 
raising and the exploitation of forests. In the 
order of their importance, the workable mines 
and mineral deposits are first, gold, silver, plat- 
inum, iron, copper and emeralds; second, crude 
oil; third, coal. According to the committee, 
the number of mines officially listed already ex- 
ceeds 18,000. With regard to coal, it is reported 
that deposits are available in every part of the 
republic and that exploitation has been limited 
thus far to the needs of home consumption but 
could be developed on a much larger scale, suffi- 
cient for the entire needs of the neighboring 
countries. The petroleum deposits thus far sur- 
veyed are sufficiently important to indicate that 
Colombia may possibly prove a more productive 
field even than Mexico. ‘Today petroleum is ex- 
ploited only on a very small scale. Undertakings 
on the part of the Pearson Syndicate, of Great 
Britain, and American and Canadian syndicates 
are in definite shape, but all the interests con- 
cerned seem satisfied with the future possibilities 
in this field. 

Stock raising is still a possibility only, in so 
far as concerns the foreign market, but vast 
stretches of natural pasturage in all kinds of 
climate are reported ample for the feeding of 
stock on a scale sufficient to maintain a constant 
supply of cattle on the hoof, as well as for the 
establishment of packing houses in regions along 
the coast. At present, only about 7,000,000 head 
of bovine cattle are reported, and the exports 
last year to Panama and the West Indies only 
amounted to 7,000 head. , 

The forests of Colombia include all kinds of 
wood for fine cabinet work, such as mahogany, 
cedar, walnut, etc., as well as enormous tracts of 
land covered with valuable hard woods like 
lignum-vitae, quebracho, diomate, etc., and also 
a rich collection of trees and shrubs for the 
production of tannic acid. The exploitation of 
these forests at present is embarrassed by the 
comparatively unexplored nature of much of 
the country in which they lie, and difficulties of 
communication and transportation. 


In Colombia, as in several others of the Latin 
American republics, the exploitation of its dor- 
mant wealth awaits the development of adequate 
railroad communications and improving the chan- 
nels of nivers and harbors. At the present 
time, only about 700 miles of railway is reported 
in operation, located on the Caribbean Sea, and 
extending into the mountains. These lines are, 
to a large extent, auxiliaries to the river systems. 
Most of the commerce of the country in the in- 
terior is thus carried by the rivers with railways 
as auxiliaries. 


The greater part of the system of routes of 
transportation in Colombia has for its center the 
River Magdalena, which is for Colombia what 
the Mississippi is for the United States. This 
river is navigable by large vessels for 600 miles 
up from its mouth, and for smaller craft 300 
miles further. Up this river foreign products 
and merchandise enter Colombia, and the greater 
part of the national products leave Colombia by 
the same river, as the centers of consumption 
and of production are located within a short dis- 
tance on either side of the river. So that, tak- 
ing the Magdalena River as the trunk line of the 
future systems, and channeling the sand banks 
at its mouth, in order that steamships may enter 
as far as the flourishing city of Barranquilla, it 
would be necessary to construct or finish or en- 
large a number of lateral railroads. 

There is in such projects work for some 2,300 
miles of new construction and of enlargement of 


the constructions already in existence. And 
apart from the Magdalena system, there remain 
to be constructed other promising routes through 
rich mineral and grazing lands. 

The amount of American capital which it will 
be possible to employ, figuring on the average 
rate of $50,000 per mile, will reach some $200,- 
000,000, and with the improvements of the sea 
and river ports and the dredging of rivers this 
figure may go up to $250,000,000, a vast and 
highly productive investment for the genius and 
energy of this nation, and yet an amount less 
than that which has been invested by the English 
in Argentina. 

And it should not be forgotten that the Co- 
lombian law authorizes the Government to sub- 
sidize railroad construction to the extent of 
$10,000 per kilometer of roadbed constructed 
($16,000 per mile), and it grants up to 300 hec- 
tares of public lands per mile of railroad con- 
structed, to be located on either side of the same. 

At the present time the development of Colom- 
bia in foreign trade, outside its mining re- 
sources, has been devoted chiefly to coffee, which, 
in 1912, constituted about half of the total ex- 
ports, and was valued at $17,000,000. Bananas 
are also a new and flourishing industry. Some- 
thing more than $2,000,000 worth a year are 
being exported. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


In considering the facts developed in the three 
memoranda submitted by the Colombian delega- 
tion, the Conference Committee came to the 
conclusion that the prime necessity for improv- 
ing financial and commercial reiations between 
Colombia and the United States are the assist- 
ance of American capital and banking facilities. 
It developed that, in the past, Colombia has de- 
pended principally upon European credit for 
financing her foreign trade and developing her 
internal resources. 

In spite of the-curtailments of this credit 
since the outbreak of the war, the financial and 
economic situation of the country has remained 
fundamentally sound. Consequently, an oppor- 
tunity is offered to equalize the unfavorable 
balance now existing in the trade with ‘ithe 
United States. At the present time Colombia 
is sending over half of her products to the 
United States and taking only about one-fourth 
of her imports from the United States, the figures 
being $18,800,000 and $7,600,000 respectively. 
The Committee reported that, in order to effect 
this trade extension, the creation of mutual 
banking relationships through the establishment 
of branch American banks, together with the 
gradual development of a dollar exchange and 
a necessary market for discounting commercial 
paper, is highly desirable. The committee em- 
phasized the importance of exttending inter-Am- 
erican steamship transportation and securing 
more uniform laws relating to trade and com- 
merce, as well as the establishment of an inter- 
national commercial court for the arbitration of 
trade deposits. 

In conclusion, the committee offered a number 
of specific recommendations which included the 
appointment of permanent special committees 
to deal with questions affecting Colombia, and 
each of the other American countries. The duty 
of such should be to study conditions and report 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. The 
committee further recommended that considera- 
tion be given to the creation of a board of 
engineers, to be approved by the general execu- 
tive council, or by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, from which board several 
permanent committees may select experts for the 
investigation of projects offered for financing 
enterprises. The Conference Committee felt ‘that 
special interest attached to Colombia owing to 
its situation with regard to the Panama Canal 
with harbors on the Caribbean Sea only 1,400 
miles from New Orleans and 1,900 miles from 
New York. Like the other committees, however, 
it was particularly impressed with the fact that 
it was necessary to perpetuate the work of the 
Conference by means of permanent committees, 
to be organized, as soon as practicable, on a 
definite basis. 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 

OLIVIA is perhaps the only country in 

South America that never has had 

paper money. Its delegation at the 
Conference, consisting of the distinguished 
Minister of Bolivia at Washington, Mr. lIg- 
nacio Calderon, and the Bolivian Consul Gen- 
eral at New York, Mr. Adolph Ballivian, pre- 
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sented a memorandum on Bolivian finance and 
commercial resources which formed a comprehen- 
sive basis for the discussions of problems in the 
committee which had the interests of that country 
under consideration. While Bolivian currency is 
based on the gold standard the government has 
not yet minted a national gold coin, and the Eng- 
lish pound sterling and the Peruvian gold money 
are the only legal tender. The bulk of the coun- 
try’s currency consequently consists of bank notes 
and silver and nickel coins, Financial operations 
are facilitated by four banks of issue and four 
mortgage banks, besides agencies of a German 
bank in La Paz and Ororo. ‘The combined cap- 
ital of the four banks of issue, paid up, amounts 
to over forty million bolivianos,—about $16,000, - 
ooo. All these banks pay dividends that average 
about 10 per cent annually. 

Up to 1900, Bolivia was free from foreign debt 
and since then has contracted but three foreign 
loans of any importance. Part of these loans 
was for the purpose of establishing a bank, and 
part for railway extension. As Bolivia is an in- 
land country without any seacoast, occupying the 
uplands and mountainous portions of the Andes, 
the construction of railways has been expensive 
and accompanied by engineering problems of 
great magnitude and difficulty. Thus far, the 
roads constructed have been carried through at 
an expense which is understood to be somewhere 
about $15,000,000, Other rich and important areas 
are still to be developed by the roads projected: 
The country is one of the richest in the world in 
mineral resources, and it is generally believed 
that the further development of railways will 
lead to the further extension of mining industries. 
Silver was so plentiful that the Spaniards estab- 
lished in Bolivia the second mint in all America 
for coining money, the first being that of Mexico. 
Now tin has taken a very important place, and 
there are also rich deposits of copper, bismuth, 
cobalt, zinc and other minerals. 

The most interesting feature for this country 
lies in the fact that Bolivia is a country still to 
be developed and that, up to now, its principal 
foreign connections have been England, Germany, 
France and Belgium. These facts, with others 
covering the general fields of possibility in this 
interesting republic, were discussed with the 
greatest frankness and detail in the Conference 
Committee, and led to a number of interesting 
conclusions. 


Results of Committee Conference 

It became evident at once that the exploitation 
of mines, and their development, requires cap- 
ital which, at the present time, should offer profit- 
able investment to American financiers and min- 
ers. Moreover, four minerals, hitherto imported 
to the United States from Europe principally, 
namely, antimony, tungsten, bismuth and tin, can 
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now be brought to the United States through the 
Panama Canal much more easily than heretofore. 
In the eastern part of Bolivia live stock has also 
begun to offer a profitable field of enterprise 
Recent estimates in two states in the eastern part 
of the country, apparently in those high valleys 
which lead down to the head waters of the Ama 
zon, place 80,000 wild, and 20,000 domestic cat 
tle in the province of Santa Cruz, and 130,000 wild 
and 50,000 domestic cattle in the province of 
Beni. The area covered by the grazing fields is 
reported to be larger than the whole state of Tex- 
as. Inthe high plateau regions are found various 
kinds of sheep, alpaca and vicuna. But here 
again capital is needed to develop resources, and 
railroads must be built to cheapen transportation. 

Rubber, timber and fruit are in abundance, 
the exports of rubber alone, in 1913, amounting 
to more than 5,000 tons. Politically speaking, 
the country is perfectly peaceful and the regular- 
ity of its administration is evidenced by its sound 
financial standing, Greater uniformity in its com- 
mercial laws and regulations and the simplifying 
of invoices and other consular requirements would 
do much to facilitate the exchange of commodi- 
ties and should be accompanied by cheaper tele- 
graphic communication whether by wireless or 
cable. 

The banking situation, as in many other coun- 
tries of Central and South America, has been one 
of much embarrassment, owing to the effects of 
the European War. ‘The conference committee 
consequently strongly recommended the estab- 
lishment of a bank, possessing the necessary 
charter powers to meet local trade conditions, 
whose capital should be furnished jointly by citi- 
zens of bolivia and citizens of the United States. 
Such an institution would be a strong factor in 
developing trade between the two countries. The 
commercial department of the bank could collect 
and furnish proper credit information, and could, 
by guarantee of local credits, be instrumental in 
obtaining capital for local development. The ne- 
cessity for such a bank is emphasized by the fact 
that a branch of one of the national banks of 
the United States would apparently not possess 
the necessary charter powers to enable it to con- 
form to local conditions and requirements. 

Another difficulty which has hitherto impeded 
the development of financial and trade relations 
with Bolivia has been a lack of information as 
to the true status of conditions in that country. 
Consequently the group committee recommended 
the organization of a central commercial agency 
to conduct its operations in connection with or 
under the supervision of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The purpose of this 
agency would be to disseminate information and 
serve as a connecting link between the industries 
of the Latin American countries and the United 
States. 


Quito; Population, 60,000. 
Data Brought by the Delegation 


HE delegation from Kcuador, a country 
whose capital city lies practically under 
the Equator, was headed by Mr. Juan 
Cueva Garcia, Minister of Ecuador to Great 
Britain, and now in the United States as the 
fiscal agent of his government. Like the other 
delegations, that of Ecuador submitted a mem 
orandum dealing with the principal questions 
which could be considered to advantage at th 
Conference, with a view to improving relations 
between the United States and the countries o! 
Latin America. 

A wide range of subjects was covered, in 
cluding banking and currency, the sale of South 
American securities, improved laws affecting 
trade and commerce, dealings in bills of exchange, 
commercial regulations, postal, telegraph, and 
telephone service, trade marks and patents, im 
migration, mines and concessions, and naviga 
tion. The desirability of passing adequate legis 
lation for the establishment and operation of 
branches and agencies of American banks in 
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Latin .\merica, and vice versa, was strongly lic finances of Ecuador are controlled to a very than by Ecuadorian banks and exporters them- 
urged, together with the adoption of the gold great extent by the fiscal revenues, amounting — selves. 


Ameri- 
Increase of banking facilities would 
naturally lead, by easy stages, to the listing of 
\merican securities on Latin American stock 
exchanges, and of Latin American securities on 
the exchanges in the United States. Such facil- 
ities would accompany more rapid and familiar 
handling of bills of exchange, bills of lading and 
consular Greater uniformity in the 
laws affecting such bills and invoices was pointed 
out to be urgently necessary and could be very 
much further advanced by the adoption, in all 
\merican countries, of a more uniform class: 
ficattion of goods for tariff purposes. 

or the exchange of articles of small bulk, 
the extension of the parcel post service, accom- 
panied by features providing for cash on de- 


standard in all the countries of the Pan 


can Union. 


InVOICces. 


livery and insurance, was strongly recommended, 
together with a uniform rate of postage for 
letters, postal facilities of this kind, to be ac- 


companied by improved telegraph and ‘telephone 
and wireless service. 


In line with increased commercial intercourse 


through banks—the handling of commercial pa- 
per and improvements of commercial law which 
would include the protection of trade marks and 
patents—the extension of inter-American steam- 
ship communication was urged, which should, 
at the same time, ‘take into consideration the 
advisability of establishing free ports or free 
zones for the manufacture, transshipment and 
distribution of preducts and merchandise such 
as now, apparently, exist at Hamburg and Copen- 
hagen. In conclusion, the memorandum urged 
the Pan American Union to compile and publish 
in English, Spanish and Portuguese, ‘the laws 
of commercial interest in all the various Ameri- 
can republics and to prepare for future confer- 
ences, with a view to achieving permanent and 
continued results. 

The Conference Committee as a whole ex- 
panded the subjects treated in the memorandum 
presented by the Ecuadorian delegates. The pub- 


to some $10,000,000 in American gold and drawn 
mostly from customs duties. The war, by de- 
creasing the purchasing power of ‘the people of 
the country, has reduced the fiscal revenues to 
an aggregate estimated at $8,000,000. The oy 
measures adopted to meet conditions produced 
by the war, were the borrowing of money by 
the government from the local banks, and the 
temporary suspension of gold exports and of 
the conversion of notes. It has necessarily pro- 
duced a draft upon the legal gold reserves of the 
banks which are estimated now to be about one- 
half of the legal requirements. 

This circumstance emphasizes the fact that in- 
ternational cooperation can be effected most ad 
vantageously by lending the government the 
money which it needs (three to five million dol- 
lars), on reasonable conditions, and for a period 
which would permit it to pay local banks its in- 
debtedness to them and at the same ‘time repay 
the loan to the principals at its convenience. The 
debt of the government to the local banks ag- 
gregates about $4,000,000, and the total indebt- 
edness, including foreign loans, amount to about 
$18,000,000 or $20,000,000. The country was and 
still is on a gold basis, and except for the curtailing 
of credits and other disturbances of the money 
market caused by the war, is on a sound basis 
which can be maintained providing the con- 
tinued sale of its export products can be satis- 
factorily continued. The chief export is cacao 

The principal measure necessary to secure for 
the United States the advantages of being the 
contributing and clearing center of Ecuadorian 
trade, is for American banks to establish the 
means of financing shipments as liberally as those 
hitherto provided by London. This can be done 
by extending banking credit to exporters and 
banks just as much for shipments intended for 
the United States as for those directed to other 
countries. While this may be a complicated 
operation at ‘the present moment, it can be done 
more advantageously by banks in this country 


Peru 


Railroads and General Conditions 


There are only three railway companies oper- 
ating lines in Ecuador, aggregating some 360 
miles of track, and the opportunities for invest- 
ment seem less favorable in this field than in 
street car lines, electric light and power plants, 
and in sewerage and other municipal operations. 
But, in all matters affecting trade, the Committee 
emphasized the need which exists in Ecuador, 
as in other Latin American countries, for the 
extension of reasonable credit. In Ecuador this 
extends ‘to the crops which are financed within 
the country. Foreign banks became of assist- 
ance in this field by permitting exporters to 
draw in advance of shipments, for the purpose 
of advancing money to the farmers. ‘There is 
no reason why this should not be done just as 
well by the banks of the United States, especially 
with clients whose position is known to be sound. 
Ecuador has a long time trade with the United 
States and practically all of its products are 
adapted to the markets of this country. The pros- 
pect of a return trade is favorable and only re- 
quires an exertion of adaptability and _ intelli- 
gence on the part of American exporters. The 
effect of the Panama Canal in extending bene- 
ficial trade relations will no doubt prove very 
important. and should be accompanied by the 
establishment of steamship lines which will allow 
for frequent and regular shipments direct, with- 
out transshipment, between ports of Ecuador and 
ports of the United States. 

These principal features of trade should be 
accompanied by improved postal facilities, more 
convenient laws affecting travelling salesmen, and 
the introduction of samples. A careful study of 
conditions leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
an honest mutual effort on both sides must be 
successful and result in conditions for which it 
was the purpose of the Conference to pave the 
way. 


Area, 680,000 square miles; Population, 4,500,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Lima; Population, 150,000. 
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Group Secretary. 
Data Brought by the Delegation 
Hk Peruvian delegation consisted of a 
former Vice-President of the country, 
one time minister of foreign affairs and 
now a member of the Peruvian Congress, Mr. 
Alzamora (who was chairman of the co'mittee), 
and the Peruvian Consul General at New York, 
Mr. Higginson. 


The memorandum submitted by ihis_ dele- 


gation described, very fully, the general 
measures undertaken by the Peruvian Govern- 


ment to counteract the disturbed conditions 
resulting from the war and also gave a general 
review of the commerce and finances of the 
country. In order to avoid a panic and pre- 
vent runs on the banks on the outbreak of the 
war, the Peruvian Government declared a mora- 
torium for a year. In order to counteract con- 
ditions produced by the disappearance of gold 
coin, the Peruvian and foreign banks in Lima 
were authorized to issue checks to bearer aggre- 
gating $12,500,000, and at the same time the vov- 
ernment prohibited the exportation of gold < 
well as that of coined silver. As a caciae- 
ary measure to tide over the crisis, the Congress 
passed a law reducing the expenses of the ve- 
public 30 per cent, and increasing the tax on al- 
cohol and tobacco by 20 per cent. These meas- 
ures are slowly producing tangible results of < 
favorable nature. 

The greatest source of revenue in Peru is that 
derived from customs duties. Since 1896 the 
aggregate revenue of the country has increased 
a little over 300 per cent. Since the outbreak of 
the war in Kurope, however, all the principal re- 


sources of revenue, including customs duties, the 
tobacco monopoly, the salt monopoly, and tax on 
spirits, have all shown a decrease of from 20 to 
40 per cent, which has been a source of embar- 
rassment to the government. Although the issue 
of bearer checks, referred to above, has for the 
present and for practical purposes eliminated gold 
coin from general circulation, the monetary sys- 
tem is still on a gold basis, the unit being the 
Peruvian gold pound, the equivalent in value to 
the British pound sterling. As the bearer checks 
are guaranteed 20 per cent in gold, 30 per cent 
in mortgage bonds, warrants, etc., and 50 per 
cent commercial paper and valuable securities, 
approved by a special committee, the situation 
has not resulted in any real inflation of the cur- 
rency. The national debt of the country is stated 
to be $6.50 per capita of the population. 

There is no special authorization required for 
the establishment of a bank. Foreign companies 
which desire to operate or establish branches in 
Peru, must inscribe their statutes and other docu- 
ments in the merchantile register in the same way 
as required by Peruvian companies, and must 
also deposit their certificate of incorporation, 
legalized by a Peruvian consul, which will prove 
that they are duly constituted and authorized by 
the laws of their respective countries. All banks 
must have in their vaults at least one-fourth,. in 
sterling, of the amount of their indebtedness to 
the republic. Like all industrial concerns, the 
banks are further required to make payments to 
the government, for the privilege of operating, 
calculated at the rate of 5 per cent on net earn- 
ings. No bank is authorized to issue paper money 
at the present time. ; 

The principal incentive for increased commer- 
cial relations with the United States is capital for 
permanent investment. A _ brilliant future 1s 
predicted for agricultural, land and real estate 
banks, the want of which is acutely felt. Vast 
tracts of fertile land, still unexplored, could be 
developed and the land owners and farmers as- 
sisted in handling and increasing their crops. 
However, the early establishment of an Ameri- 
can bank is urgently required, and would also 
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lead to a further desirable feature, namely, the 
establishment of branches of American commis- 
sion houses and manufacturers’ agencies in Peru. 

The opening of an American bank would not 
only secure and facilitate the management of 
American capital) which might be invested but 
could contribute to enterprises of a more ambi- 
tious nature which await development. Such 
is the proposed construction of railways from the 
coast to the interior region around the head 
waters of the Amazon which would open up vast 
and unexplored territory of great natural wealth. 
Three of such roads are under survey but the 
undertaking still awaits the necessary capital. 
The extension of American interests and close 
relations with Peru, could also be facilitated by 
a direct fast passenger service from New York to 


Callao, so arranged as to avoid quarantine dif- 
ficulties, which at present cause so much un- 
necessary delay by the Panama route 
Results of Committee Conferences 

The Conference Committee indorsed the gen- 
eral suggestions set forth in the memorandum of 
the Peruvian Delegation. The establishment of 
branches of American banks was urgently recom 
mended, as well as measures to favor and facili- 
tate the placeme t of South American loans in 
the financial markets of the United States. The 
committee also recommended the adoption of the 
method commonly employed by the financial in- 
stitutions of England and Germany in the trade 
with Peru, whereby resources are placed at the 
disposal of foreign commerce. This, in the 
main, is accomplished by discounting long term 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 
LTHOUGH Uruguay is the smallest re- 
public in South America, and the last 
one to be settled, it has already become 
one of importance and wealth, its foreign trade 
aggregating about $100,000,000 a year. Much of” 
this rapid development of wealth may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that already in this small country 
there are some 1,600 miles of railway, and par- 
ticularly because very few countries of the world 
have such natural advantages for inland trans- 
portation by water as has Uruguay. Almost every 
plantation owner in the country is in direct com- 
munication with the capital and principal sea- 
port, Montevideo, by means of a network of 
natural waterways. In other words the difficul- 
ties and expenses of transportation, which have 


proved such a drawback to the commercial and 
industrial development of many other Latin 
American republics, have already been solved in 
Uruguay. It is natural that a country which 
has made such rapid and substantia! advances 
should have been thoroughly prepared to cone 
with the situation produced by the war. 

The Uruguayan delegation to the Conference, 
consisting of the Minister of Finance, a member 
of its Congress, and the Uruguayan Minister at 
Washington, had made extended preparations for 
laying the conditions and problems of Uruguay 
before the delegates. 

Data Brought by the Delegation 

Although destined to be one of the greatest 
grain producing countries of South America, 
Uruguay is as yet one great cattle range, and the 
exports from this industry represent about nine- 
tenths of all its foreign shipments. ‘The first 
effects of the war, consequently, required meas- 
ures to stabilize credits both at home and in the 
relations of its merchants with other countries. 
This was accomplished primarily by putting into 
effect measures which practically resulted in a 
moratorium. ‘The Bank of the Republic has 
been authorized to defer converting its bills into 
gold to a period of three months after the term- 
ination of the European war, while private banks 
have been empowered to make use of their goid 
reserves by depositing them with the Bank of 
the Republic, and receiving in exchange the bills 
of this government bank. 

The export of gold was also prohibited and 
other measures passed for deferment of payments 
of various kinds. The total gold deposits of 
the Bank of the Republic, at the beginning of 
March, resulting from the measures described, 
amounted to over $16,000,000, against which 
there was outstanding an issue of bills amounting 
to $23,000,000. As the government relies for 
its principal revenue on customs duties, the for- 
eign trade of this country is very important, and 
has a very interesting bearing in regard to the 
United States. Up to the beginning of the war 
the United States stood third in Uruguay’s for- 
eign trade, Great Britain being first and Germany 
second. The balance of trade thus far has been 
strongly in favor of Uruguay, owing to the 
fact that our consumption of her wool, hides, 
meats and other articles, exceeds the consump- 
tion in Uruguay of American manufactures 
iron and lumber. 


Results of Committee Conferences 

The Conference Committee, in its final report. 
confined itself to specific recommendations based 
on a series of questions propounded by the dele- 
gates of Uruguay, and upon a memorandum which 
they had also prepared. The committee came 
to the conclusion that it is absolutely essential 
to the development of commercial relations be- 
tween the American republics for adequate ocean 
transportation facilities to be promoted, whether 
by removing legal restrictions, granting direct 
or indirect subsidies, or both. The necessity of 
uniform weights and measures was also urged, 
together with a recommendation that until some- 
thing definite could be done, merchants should 
ado» a practice of making out bills of lading on 
a basis of the metric system. Increased cable 
communication, and the development of wireless 
systems, and the adoption of an international 
money unit by all the American republics, were 
also recommended. 


bills drawn by manufacturers on ext 
chants. 

To supplement these measures for developing 
finance and trade, the committee urged more uni 
form laws affecting trade and commerce; more 
effective protection of trade marks; the estal 
lishment of bonded warehous¢ 
dorsed the principle of international arbitration 
of commercial disputes. The committee con 
cluded with a final recommendation that the 
Pure Food and Drug laws of the United States 
should be extended to exports from this country 
to Peru and other Latin American countries, and 
expressed confidence that the r 
various group conference committees would lead 
to tangible and permanent results in the interest 
of each country. 


and strongly 


ports oft the 


Montevideo; Population, 400,000. 


The question of commercial credits was given 
particular attention, being in the opinion of the 
committee a matter of prime importance for the 
proper development of all trade relations in the 
Americas. If American banks can arrange to 
discount freely, at favorable rates, drafts drawn 
at terms up to six months sight, based on reliable 
credit information which Latin American banks 
must undertake to provide, very much would al 
ready have been accomplished. ‘The committee 
also urged upon Central and South American 
banks to open credits in favor of clients who are 
not able to furnish balance sheets of profit and 
loss, Or other statements of credit standing, 
which could be accepted by North American cor 
respondents. The committec concluded ! 
recommendations for all North American coun 
tries to enter the South American postal union, 
the improvement of customs regulations and r¢ 
ciprocal tariff arrangements, the exchange of 
students in the higher business schools between 
the American countries, and the establishment of 
merchantile museums in such schools. The com- 
mittee added a final interesting proposal to the 
effect that all the American republics should give 
consideration to lowering import duties on the 
primary materials and articles necessary for life 
and raising the duties on superfluous articles, 
and articles of luxury. 


luded with 


In reviewing the trade of Uruguay with the 
United States, the following passages from the 


memorandum of the delegation regarding two of 
its princiipal products afford an excellent illustra 
tion of the present situation: 

“Upon examining the importation 
tables one can see from the start that Uruguay 
sold to the United States during the fiscal year 
of 1914 products to a greater value than during 
the three preceding years, 1911, 
in the aggregate. 

Meat products. It is noticeable likewise that 
the designation of meat products 
the first time in large amounts. During the first 
four years of the last period of five years the an 
nual sales to the United States of these products 
of Uruguay did not reach more t 
In 1914 this item amounted to $2,533,202. Thess 

t 
I 


closely 


1912, and 1913, 


appears Tor 


han $200,000 


exportations 


hgures refer merely to the dire 
from Montevideo to New York 
1913, until June, 1914. During the 
there were exported to Europe meat prod 
of Uruguay valued at $741,000, thu 
total of $3,274,262, represented by 
kilograms. As is well known, this extraordinary 
increase of our meat products to the 
American Union owes its origin to the 
amendment of the United States tariff, which 
placed these products in the list of articles that 
entered the country free from duty 

On account of the European war the 
of Uruguayan meat products went down co: 
siderably during the second half year. The es 
portations from our country are diverted 1 
kuropean markets, whose military administra 
tions pay 2, 3, and 4 cents more per 
However, the United States received Uruguayan 
meats for the vale of $1,144,546 during the last 
six months of the year, and, moreover, they sold 
to the Governments of the belligerent countries 
several cargoes of Uruguayan meat, the 
having arrived in the ports of the United Stat 

Hides.—During the fiscal year of 1914, 6,499, 
340 kilograms of cattle hides from 
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Area, 393,976 square miles; Population, 3,000,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Caracas; Population, 73,000. 
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. ing the American flag. 


only South American country which had 

direct steamship connection with the 
United States, by a regular line of steamers fly- 
Consequently it might be 
expected that its trade with the United States 
should constitute the largest item of its exports 
and imports. At the same time many opportuni- 
ties are still open for improving the general con- 
dition. In the first order of importance, means 
of regular communication with the United States 
by steamers of ample tonnage, need to be estab- 
lished. It is reported that the American line of 
steamers, which, for some 20 years, has main- 
tained a regular service to Venezuela, under a 
mail contract with the Post Office Department, 
concluded, under the terms of Ocean Mail Act 
of 1891, are slower, smaller and inferior in ac- 
commodation to the steamers of the French and 
the Royal Steam Packet Company which main- 
tain connections with Europe. The committee 
also pointed out that while the parcel post service 
already existed between Venezuela and the Unit- 
ed States, there was no money order service, and 
that the lack of such service should be remedied. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


In extending inter-American markets, the con- 
ference committee of Venezuela, like practically 
all the other conference committees, called at- 
tention to the necessity for establishing satis- 
factory credit relations between the two coun- 
tries. Venezuela, being primarily an agricultural 
country, the question of credits is an important 
one. Arrangements for disseminating reliable 
information, to serve ultimately as the basis for 
establishing and developing commercial credit 
relations, are very much desired, and means to 


but the desires and uses of Venezuelan customers. 
In view of the fact that amicable relations can 
always be furthered by the proper dissemination 
of reliable news through the newspapers, the 
committee urged that newspapers and periodicals 
in this country, as well as in Venezuela, should 
interest themselves in well-authenticated news 
reports. 

Although some mining industries are estab- 
lished, including asphalt, agriculture is neverthe- 
less the principal industry of the country. At 
the present time coffee and cacao are the prin- 
cipal exports. Next in importance is cattle rais- 
ing and the shipment of live cattle and hides. In 
a country with such extended territory, as Vene- 
zuela, the total railroad mileage is nevertheless 
only about 500 miles. For a full development of 
its natural resources an extension of railways 
is necessary, and as capital for this purpose must 
be procured from outside, a further opportunity 
is afforded to American financial interests. A 
similar field is open in establishing electric light 
and power plants which, at the present time, are 
only partially developed. 

The monetary system of Venezuela is estab- 
lished on a sound gold basis and no paper money 
is legal tender in the country. The national 
debt of the country, both internal and external, 
aggregates about $34,000,000, which amounts ap- 
proximately to about $10 per capita of popula- 
tion. All interest on the debt of the country has 
been promptly paid during the trying time of 
the European war, and the committee, in con- 
cluding its report, reiterated its conviction that 
the improvement of steamship service will lead 
naturally to an increase in trade relations such 
as is justified by the favorable condition of the 
country. 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 

HE, Republic of Paraguay is the only one 

of the Latin American republics, except 

Bolivia, which has no sea coast. For its 
communication with the outside world, it relies 
principally upon the great waterways afforded by 
the rivers Paraguay and Parana, which ulti- 
mately unite to form the La Plata, which flows 
between the shores of Argentina and Uruguay 
into the South Atlantic. 

The situation in Paraguay is indicated to some 
extent by the relation of its total population of 
800,000 to its area of 196,000 square miles, that 
is, an average of about 4 inhabitants for each 
square mile of territory. As a matter of fact, 
half of the country is covered by forests. At 
the same time, a mild and healthful climate and 
a fertile soil offer facilities for the cultiva- 
tion of oranges, cotton, sugar cane, Indian corn, 
wheat, coffee, cocoa and a number of other pro- 
ducts of sub-tropical and tropical countries. The 
very names of the fine timber available in the 
virgin forests are unfamiliar to the average per- 
son, for instance the Ibyrapyta, which affords 
wood suitable for paving blocks ; Guayaybi, which 
resembles American hickory and is said to be 
superior to it; the Curupay, said to be of almost 
indefinite durability, weather-proof, its bark 
being utilized also with excellent results for the 
tannin it contains. 

The country also is claimed to offer opportu- 
nities for cattle raising which are worthy of very 
much greater development, and already one 
American firm has applied for a concession to 
establish a refrigerating plant for chilled beef. 
The country is also not without mineral re- 
sources but, as yet, they are undeveloped. Rail- 
way transportation is little developed but the 
numerous tributaries of the two great rivers of 
the republic do not render this such a serious 
handicap as it might otherwise be. 

Status of Paraguayan Banks 

There are four principal banks in the country 


with an authorized capital aggregating an ap- 
proximate total of $50,000,000. All of these 
banks have their headquarters at the capi- 
tal, Asuncion, with branches in the interior 
cities. They conduct a general business in dis- 
counting bills and notes, current accounts, sav- 
ings accounts, tine deposits, foreign drafts, etc. 
Banking operations in the country, however, are 
confronted with the constant preoccupation of 
fixing and maintaining the ratio of exchange for 
paper money. At the rate of 1,500 per cent, 
which is claimed to be moderate, the amount of 
paper in circulation is equivalent to $8.33 gold 
per capita of the population. The government 
is constantly endeavoring to give the nation a 
sound currency, but has been much handicapped 
by the war. In spite of this fact, the foreign debt 
which at present amounts to about $3,250,000 
gold, is not large and the interest on it has al- 
ways been paid scrupulously on time. The prin- 
cipal sources of revenue are import and export 
duty, a land tax, a postal tax, and internal 
revenue taxes. ‘The foreign trade of the country 
aggregates between ten and fifteen millions of 
dollars, of which sixty per cent or more consists 
of imports from foreign countries. 
Results of Committee Conferences 

The conference committee in considering the 
conditions of Paraguay as set forth in the mem- 
orandum of the Paraguayan delegate, Mr. Vel- 
asquez, the Minister of Paraguay at Washing- 
ton, reached the conclusion that the steady de- 
velopment of Paraguay’s latent resources re- 
quires foreign capital which, at least while the 
European war continues, is not obtainable in 
the European money market. It is, consequent- 
ly, apparent that judicious investment of Ameri- 
can capital would be a powerful aid to the export 
of United States products by expanding the 
wealth and purchasing power of Paraguay. The 
paper money of the country has largely depre- 
ciated in value, owing to various causes, among 
them the limited supply of gold. 
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The Nation’s Business—Part II 


June 15, 1915 








Costa Rica 


Area, 23,000 square miles; Population, 411,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, San Jose; Population, 55,200. 








~PRODUCTS ~ 

Cocoa 
Coffee 
Copper 

Truirs 
Hides and Skins 
/nolia rvbber 
Wood and manufactures of 








CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman, 


Hon. MaArtaAno GUARDIA, 
Official Delegation. 


Hon, MartAno GUARDIA, 
Hon. JoHN M. KEITH. 


Special Guest of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
THe MINISTER OF Costa RICA, 
Representatives from the United States. 
Newton, Hon. Byron R., Assistant Secretary, Treasury 

Department, Washington. 
Aerts, G. A., &xport Manager Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, : 
de Lima, E. A., 58 West Eighth Street, New York. 
Hardy, Caldwell, Norfolk. 
Harper, R. N., ,President District Natioual Bank, 
Washington. 
Kelly, N. B., General Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia. 
Kiler, Charles A., Champaign, Ill. ; 
Pierson, Lewis E., President Austin Nichols Co., New 
York. . 
Rich, John H., Minneapolis. 
Theo. C. Lurman, Group Secretary. 
Data Brought by the Delegation 
HE conference report of the Committee 
on Costa Rica was presented by the 
Chairman, Mr. Mariano Guardia, Minis- 
ter of Finance of the republic. In treating of 
general conditions the report followed closely 
the subjects suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his preliminary announcement re- 
garding the work of the conference as a whole. 
Although there are known to be considerable 


mining deposits in Costa Rico, there is but little 
mining at present in the country, except for gold, 
the export of which, with some silver, amounts 
to about $900,000 a year. ‘The balance of the 
$10,000,000 worth of products exported annually 
consists largely of bananas and coffee, most of 
which goes to the United States. 

The total debt of the country at present ag- 
gregates about $17,000,000, distributed as fol- 
lows: $8,000,000 English credit; $7,000,000 
French credit ; $2,000,000 scattered. The mone- 
tary situation is normally satisfactory and estab- 
lished on a gold basis, the only difficulty that has 
arisen being due to temporary disturbances aris- 
ing from the European war. As a consequence, 
the Costa Rican government was forced to sus- 
pend the law of paper conversion which stipu- 
lated that the bank note issues of the country 
must be redeemed in gold. It was impossible to 
maintain the operation of this law, for the reason 
the country would have been depleted of gold, 
and the stability of banks would have been 
jeopardized. 

As a temporary measure to cover the deficit of 
revenues and assist merchants and farmers over 
the crisis, the government established the Inter- 
national Bank, with a restricted issue of bank 
notes to the amount of 4,000,000 colones (1 
colon being equal to about 64.5 cents American 
gold). ‘This issue was secured by 6 per cent in- 
terior bonds with certain exterior refunding 
bonds aggregating approximately $2,600,000 
American gold. The operation of this bank was 
designed to assist the principal banks of the 
country, which in ordinary conditions furnish 
adequate facilities for banking and merchantile 
operations, 

The most urgent need of merchants in Costa 
Rica is that of adequate credit facilities. The 
transactions of European markets have been on 
longer terms and at more favorable rates of in- 
terest than those usually obtained in the United 
States. It is hoped, however, that, by means of 
the facilities now accorded United States nation- 
al banks under the Federal Reserve Act, to give 
acceptance to long-term drafts arising from ex- 
ports and imports, a means is at hand for provid- 
ing the merchants of Costa Rica with facilities 
which will be comparable to those they have en- 
joyed with European countries. It is only neces- 
sary for United States banks to form close con- 
nections with the banks of Costa Rica, and co- 
operate in opening commercial credits to local 
merchants. he Chamber of Commerce. of Costa 


Honduras 


Rica, it is reported, is prepared to furnish credit 
ratings of merchants in that country and stands 
ready to cooperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and mercantile agen- 
cies here, to the end that this information may 
be published in such a manner as to be available 
to American merchants and manufacturers. The 
committee therefore urged the compilation of 
similar information covering all other South and 
Central American countries which would iim- 
measurably expedite trade transactions with the 
United States. 

The extension of credit terms to which Costa 
Rican merchants have become accustomed is es- 
sential for the development of inter-American 
markets. European correspondents have not 
hesitated to give credits, ranging from six months 
to a year. Direct exchange with the United 
States already exists, and shipments between the 
two countries are not financed through Europe. 
Consequently, it is possible for the bankers in 
both countries to cooperate, to the fullest ex- 
tent, in granting commercial credits based on 
American acceptances which could be discounted 
through the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Results of Committee Conferences 


In some respects Costa Rica is in a better posi- 
tion than some of its sister republics. The con- 
ference committee reported that there are ample 
shipping facilities for ocean transportation, and 
excellent »~assenger service. Regule~ money- 
order and®parcel post services are already in 
existence. The government has also passed leg- 
islation for the establishment of bonded ware- 
houses and public stores for the issuing of gov- 
ernment warrants against the commodities ware- 
housed. The plan is similar to the one which 
already prevails in Argentina. Furthermore, the 
customs regulations of Costa Rica give the great- 
est facility to importers in case of delay in re- 
ceiving shipping documents. Foreign patents 
and trade marks are also well protected. 

The committee heartily endorsed the establish- 
ment of some sort of machinery for the arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes, and suggested a 
joint committee of chambers of commerce, rep- 
resentng the countries concerned in any given 
controversy. The chief need of the country thus 
appears to be the extension of foreign banking 
facilities and commercial credits, and the com- 
mittee registered its opinion that the conference, 
as a whole, was very timely for an exchange of 
views between all the countries concerned, which 
should result in practical and lasting benefits. 


Area, 46,250 square miles; Population, 600,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Tegucigalpa; Population 40,000. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 
Chairman. 
Llon. Le&oprpo_po Corpova, 
Official Delegation, 
llon, Leopoipo Corpova. 
Hon. D. Fortin. 
Special Guest rf the Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE MINISTER OF HONDURAS. 
Representatives from the United States. 
Strong, Benjamin, Jr., Governor Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York. 

Defrees, Joseph H., Association of Commerce, Chicago, 

Fisher, Edmund D., City Deputy Comptroller, New 
York. 

Gallfher. W. T.. President American National Bank, 
Washington. 


Goldstein, L. S., New Orleans. 

Harris, A. M., Harris, Forbes & Co., New York. 

Imhoff, C. H., Vice President Irving National Bank, 
New York. 

Jones, De Witt Clinton, American Dyewood Co., New 
York, 

McCrosky, James Warren, J. G. White & Co. New 
York. 

Toby, Geo. P A. B. Leach & Co., New York. 

Esteban S. Garcia, Group Secretary. 


Data Brought by the Delegation 


HE delegates from Honduras prepared a 
report as to the conditions and needs of 

the country following the outline of sub- 

jects suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be considered by the different group com- 
mittees. The Conference Committee for Hon- 
duras as a whole in its final report used large 
portions of the report of the Honduras dele- 
gates. ‘The subjects considered included public 
financing, the monetary situation, the present 
banking situation, the financing of public im- 
provements and private enterprises, the extension 
of inter-American markets, and transportation. 
The principal banks in Honduras are the Bank 
of Honduras, the Banco de Commercio, and the 
Banco Atlantida whose operations are confined 
to mortgages and short time loans at rates of 
interest from 10 to 12 per cent per annum and 
to a small extent to the sale and purchase of ex- 


change on foreign countries. While commercial 
intercourse between Honduras and the United 
States could be benefited by the investment of 
Amercan capital in local banking institutions 
and by the establishment of branches by United 
States banks as now authorized under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the committee did not think 
this step immediately necessary. It rather in- 
clined to the opinion that, if the banks now lo- 
cated in Honduras will make the effort, they will 
be able to establish satisfactory credits with 
banks in the United States, quite adequate for 
the business between the two countries. 


On the other hand, the establishment of the 
gold standard in Honduras would be a very de- 
sirable reform. It is probable, however, that 
there would be some difficulty in carrying this 
out until the country’s foreign debt, now in de- 
fault, had been adjusted. At present, the mone- 
tary standard is the silver peso valued at about 
36 cents American gold. It is supplemented by 
the notes of private bankers. The foreign debt 
has proved a considerable weight upon the credit 
of the republic. It consists principally in bonds 
issued for the construction of the railway from 
Puerto Cortez to La Pimienta and the arrears 
of interest unpaid on these bonds, most of which 
appear to be held in British hands. The internal 
debt, which represents an accumulation from old 
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ioans made to the government for deferred pay- 
ments and from losses caused by revolutions is 
being steadily reduced. For this purpose the 
surplus revenues of the republic for two succes- 
sive years have been expended, with the result 
that nearly 20 per cent of the total has now been 
paid off. 

Consequently at the beginning of the European 
war the internal public finances of Honduras 
were in a favorable condition due to a more sys- 
tematic collection and management of various 
sources of revenue, chiefly derived from import 
and export duties and a monopoly on rum made 
from sugar cane. ‘The actual receipts were lar- 
ger than those estimated and very much exceed- 
ed the expenses of the government. Some of 
the surplus was therefore available for the im- 
provement of the cart road leading from the 
capital to the Pacific coast and the port of Ana- 
pala and to the improvement of the road bed and 
rolling stock of the railroad from Puerto Cortez 
to La Pimienta on the Atlantic side. The coun- 
try is still suffering, however, from the prolong- 
ed drought of the last two years which resulted 
in short crops in all the important districts in the 
center and south of the republic. This has per- 
haps caused difficulty even greater than the Euro- 
pean war and the government, in order to fore- 
stall a deficiency and avoid raising additional 
taxes, has been reduced to rigorous economies 
in expenditure. While additional capital is 
therefore urgently needed in many fields of gov- 











ernment enterprise, arrangements for additional 
taxation and the adjustment of the existing for- 
eign debt would have to be made before satis- 
factory action could be taken by American 
bankers, : 

The position with regard to private financial 
enterprises is somewhat different, and there is 
apparently an excellent field for various public 
utilities owing to the fact that, at the present 
time, there is not a gas company nor a street 
railway in the republic, and electric lighting un- 
dertakings exist only in three of the cities, name 
ly, Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula and Ceiba. 

For the better conducting of any increased 
commercial relations with the United States and 
other Latin American countries, attention must 
be given in Honduras to the questions of laws 
and regulations governing trade marks, ban 
credits, commercial contracts, negotia 
ments and the handling of goods throug 
houses. The *overnment of Honduras ha 
timated that it will gladly cooperate with other 
countries in adopting uniform laws and pro 
cedures in these matters. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


Owing to the conditions described above, the 
committee reported that Honduras perhaps as 
much as any other Latin American country re- 
quires long-term credits as a means of stimulat- 
ing inter-American trade and a good deal of at- 


Guatemala 


tention and studv on the nart of American manu 
facturers in order to adapt their manufactures 
products to the market in u 

in such an extending of t 


rade, proper packing Of 


merchandise is essential, not only in order to 
meet customs requirements but Iso to insure 
safe delivery as, except for the single railway, 
transportation throughout the country is rough 
and frequently difficult. 

The improvement of ocean transportation 
facilities is of immediate importance. The only 
line of steamships at present serving the Pacif 
coast of Honduras is the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company whose steamers are neither fast nor 


large and whose calls at Amanpala are not very 
frequent. The government of Hlonduras is pre 
pared to give liberal subventions to a company 
that would undertake to send its steamers to 
\mapala on the Pacific coast at least every ten 
davs, such a service to extend as far south as 
Balboa and as far north as San Francisco. Wit 
the improvement of ocean tran 
increase of commercial relations with other coun 
tries the Hondur Conference Committee 
strongly urged the necessity of a Pan American 
Board of Arbitration for the settlement of trade 
disputes. It was urged that nothing would do 
more to stabilize credits and further the invest- 
ment of foreign capital and stimulate coopera- 
tion than an effective Board of Arbitration of 
this kind. 


rtation and 


Area, 48,290 square miles; Population, 2,119,165; Language, Spanish; Capital, Guatemala City; Population, 125,000. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman. 
Hon. Victor SANCHEZ OCANA, 
Official Delegation, 
Hon, Victor SANCHEZ OCANA, 
Hon. Carios HERRERA, 
Hon. JuAN LARA. 
Special Guest of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE MINISTER OF GUATEMALA, . 
Representatives from the United States. 
Malburn, Hon. Wm, P., Assistant Secretary, Treasury 
Department. 
Francis, Hon. David R. 
Jay, Pierre, Chairman Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York. 
Minotto, James, Guarantee Trust Co., New York. 
Owen, T. Hart, President Farmers’ Deposit & National 
Bank, Pittsburgh. 
Perry, Marsden J., Providence. 
Ruperti, J.. G. Amsinck & Co., New York. 
Shapleigh, A. L., President Commercial Club, St. Louis. 
Swiggett, Dr. Glen L., Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington. 
Warden, Charles W., President Continental Trust Co., 
Washington. 
H. W. Branch, Group Secretary. 


Data Brought by the Delegation 


UATEMALA, the northernmost of the 
Central American republics, extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific side of 
Central America. The bulk of the population, 
however, is located in that half of the republic 
that lies towards the Pacific. Nevertheless, it 
is on this coast that steamship communication 
with the rest of the world is less frequent. 
While lying in the torrid zone, most of the 
country is from 4,000 to 11,000 feet above the 
sea and, consequently, the climate is generally 
guite heaithy and agreeable, It is pre-eminent- 


ly an agricultural country in which coffee con- 
stitutes about 80 per cent of the export trade. 
There has also been a considerable development 
in bananas and sugar growing. Nevertheless, 
although some 60 per cent of Guatemala’s im- 
ports come from the United States, most of its 
exports go to Germany, only about one-third 
being sent to this country. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


The conference report of the Guatemala com- 
mittee closed with a recommendation that one 
of the members, Hon. David R. Francis, of St. 
Louis, be sent by the Government of the United 
States to visit Guatemala as honorary commis- 
sioner for the purpose of studying on the spot 
and in conjunction with the members of the 
Guatemalan delegation the proposed establish- 
ment of an improved banking system. The 
monetary system of Guatemala needs reorgani- 
zation. To be successful any plan to this end 
must involve a loan of $12,000,000 gold in order 
to place and maintain the country on a gold 
basis. It was the opinion of the committee that 
a loan of such proportions is well within the 
ability of Guatemala to pay and can be raised in 
the United States if satisfactory terms can be 
obtained for it. The committee also recom- 
mended that the Federal reserve banks devote 
particular attention to promoting commercial 
relations between the American republics and 
that by the quotation of forward exchange rates, 
by the establishment of branches or agencies and 
by such other appropriate functions as the law 
permits the Federal reserve system will exercise 
a potent influence in establishing credits and 
facilitatine the movements of imports -- 
exports. 

The committee reports that there is a stable 
republican form of government in Guatemala 
and that there has been no revolutionary move- 
ment of any kind in seventeen years. Conse- 
quently the assistance of foreign capital and the 
establishment of a gold standard will find an 
immediate response in the development of the 
country. At the present time, outside of the 
city of Guatemala, there is not a tramway system 
in the country nor are any of the cities large 
enough really to support one. Even in Guate- 
mala City itself, with its 125,000 inhabitants, 
the tram line is still run with horse and mule 
power. There are. however, opportunities for 
American capital to finance public utilities of 
various kinds, whether in the way of lighting 
and power plants or some improvements such as 
sewerage construction. 

The railroads are already owned practically 
entirely in the United States and this, in fact, 
constitutes almost the only investment of Ameri- 
can capital on a large scale in Guatemala, 


Owing to the fact that no warehouses exist 
under public ownership or regulation, there are 
no warehouse receipts. ‘The foreign trade of the 
country is financed principally by means of ac- 
ceptances and bills of exchange. One of the 
most effective methods of developing the coun- 
try and increasing foreign trade would be to 
have American manufacturers of agricultural 
implements ship machines for demonstrating 
purposes to different parts of the country with 
their own demonstrators and that the govern- 
ment of Guatemala be requested to supervise 
this demonstration in instructing agriculturalists 
of the country in proper methods of cultivating 
land and using tools and machinery of modern 
invention. 

The resources of Guatemala in valuable woods 
need development. Improved transportation 
facilities are needed to bring the wood in the 
rough to the mills. Portable saw-mills which 
would enable timber to be cut at growth could 
be introduced to great advantage. Improved 
sugar-cane milling machinery is also needed and 
the attention of American manufacturers to the 
demand for machinery of this kind is strongly 
urged. The Committee was very strongly of 
the opinion that American manufacturers and 
exporters should give special attention to pack- 
ing merchandise in such a way as to conform 
not only with customs regulations, but also to 
the transportation requirements of the country. 
This would do much to popularize American 
commodities and manufactures and could be ver 
properly supplemented if some arrangement could 
be made for the establishment and maintenance 
in Guatemala City of a permanent exhibition of 
American goods which at the present time are 
much less known than European wares. 


The report of the Guatemala Conference Con 
mittee closed with a number of interestin 
recommendations including the establishment ot 
a uniform postal system for all .\merican coun 


tries and a uniform classification of goods for 
customs purposes. It was also urged that 
American merchants should definitely adapt 
themselves to granting credits of no less than go 
days, sight, for the payment of purchases in 
Latin American countries. As knowledge and 


understanding can always improve the mutual 
interests of two nations which do not speak the 


same language, the committee urged the study 
of Spanish in all American schools and colleges 


and also suggested that American institutions o1 
learning should arrange special facilities for 
picked young men from Latin American schools 
to take up courses in political econon finance 
and other subjects bearing on commerce and 
trade, in order that they might return to their 
respective countries with ideas, experience and 
knowledge which would serve the mutual advan 
tages of both countries. 
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Nicaragua 


Area, 49,200 $ juare miles; Population, 600,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Managua; Population, 40,000. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, 


Hon. PEpRO RAFAEL CUADRA, 


Official Delegation. 
Hon. PeEpro RAFAEL CUADRA., 
Hon. ALBERTO STRAUSS. 
Hon. C. D. HAM. 


Special Guest of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


THE MINISTER OF NICARAGUA. 


Representatives from the United States. 

Ingle, Wm., Chairman Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 
mond. 

Austin, Richard J, 
Philadelphia. 

Brown, James, Brown Bros, & Co., New York. 

Numsen, George H., President National Canners’ As- 
sociation, Baltimore. 

Parker, Walter, Manager New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Rossell, John S., Vice President Security Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Smith, Jas. E., St. Louis. 

Thompson, Hon, Arthur, Woodward Bldg., Washington. 

Wexler, Sol, President Whitney-Central National Dank, 
New Orleans. 

Wood, E. R., Vice President Board of Trade, Phila- 
delphia. 


Chairman Federal Reserve Ba:ik, 


Gonzales A, Lamas, Group Secretary. 
Data Brought by the Delegation - 


NHE situation in Nicaragua cannot be bet- 
ter described than in the concluding para- 
graphs of the memorandum submitted to 

the Nicaraguan Conference Committee, by the 
head of the delegation from Nicaragua, Mr. Ped- 
ro Rafael Cuacra, formerly Minister of Fi- 
nance and a distinguished statesman of that 
country. 

“The Nicaraguan Government has been facing 
a peculiar situation entirely independent of the 
effects of the war. Almost all of its debts are due 
and the government has had no time nor has it 
been in a favorable situation to pay them off or 
to refund them. Several times it has tried to 
have recourse to a foreign loan, but it has al- 
ways failed to accomplish it. Now it expects to 
apply the $3,000,000 to be paid under the canal 
treaty with the United States, now pending in 
the Senate, to the payment of those debts which 
are more pressing, paying off the rest ‘with 
bonds. 

“The similarity between our present conditions 
and problems and those of the United States 
after the Civil War, has always attracted my at- 
tention. ‘lo make this comparison clearer I think 
it relevant to copy the following statement of 
Prof. Bastable about conditions in the United 
States after the Civil War: 


‘The first results of the contest,’ he says, “were a 
serious disturbance of industry and commerce, and a 
ereat increase of expenditure. No adequate tax system 
was in existence and accordingly, the extraordin: ry 


expenditure was at first almost entirely met by the use 


of credit. Treasury notes, culminating in unconvert 
ible paper issues, and funded debts were both employed. 
ta The great financial nroblems for the Secreiary 
to the Treasury were therefore (1) to pay off, or fund, 


the floating debt, and (2) to provide a permanent 
scheme for the future extinction of the immense liabil- 
ities created by the war.’—(Public Finance, 653-654). 

“T can not find better words to convey, to your 
attention, a clear idea of our true problems, than 
those used by Prof. Bastable. The origin of our 
pressing debts is nearly the same. The Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States spent over 
two years in improving financial conditions. This 
was possible, especially because of the great re- 
sources the national credit put at his command. 
Needless to say that we have not been so well 
situated. Our nation’s credit is almost nil. We 
have been trying to build it up to the best of our 
ability, but the results as yet are not very satis- 
factory, though we can not be disappointed with 
those already obtained. 

“For this reason it would only accomplish the 
best of our wishes to secure the cooperation of 
the Treasury Department of the United States 
for us to manage successfully these vital prob- 
lems. We expect something of this kind of co- 
operation to be the outcome of the Pan American 
Financial Conference, confident that once having 
solved our financial problems, our international 
trade with the United States will increase and 
prosper to our mutual advantages.” 

Another evil which has had to be faced has 
been an inflated currency, always a rave handi- 
cap to the development of international trade and 
commerce. Close economic relations between 
a country with a sound monetary system and 
another without one can lead to no mutual ad- 
vantages. This situation has existed in Nica- 
ragua for more than 15 years. ‘The present 
government, however, has started a series of 
economic reforms which are being carried out 
with firmness. Although no gold coin is yet in 
circulation, the monetary system is now based 
on a gold standard, which is maintained at par 
with the American dollar by means of a “con- 
version fund” in the United States and Europe, 
against which drafts are drawn periodically after 
natural demands. 

There are three banks in the country, the prin- 
cipal one being the National Bank of Nicaragua 
(Inc.), 49 per cent of the stock of which is own- 
ed by the National Government and 51 per cent 
by American bankers. ‘This institution does all 
sorts of banking business and has a special issue 
department for the maintenance of the national 
currency. Its capital at present is $300,000, 
which may be increased if necessary to meet the 
country’s needs. The two other banks are pri- 
vate credit institutions whose charters were 
granted by the government. They do all sorts 
of banking business except the issue of notes. 

At present a third of the trade of Nicaragua 
is with the United States. This may be per- 
manently increased, but only through adoption 
by American merchants of the same terms of 
credit as that allowed by Europe before the war. 
After the outbreak of hostilities, foreign credit 
was stopped and to prevent the failure of the 
principal firms the government was forced by 
public demand to declare a moratorium. Not- 
withstanding this, prices have continued normal 
largely because stoppage of importations caused 
the selling out of much surplus stock, The prin- 
cipal exports are coffee, gold and bananas. 
Hides, rubber and cattle also are sent abroad. 

Although Nicaragua is primarily an agricul- 
tural country the methods of farming employed 
are very primitive. Much could be done in this 
line by intelligent exploiting of American ag- 
gricultural implements through agents who 
would be able to instruct the farmers in the ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of modern im- 
provements. ‘The present administration of the 
country has had as an item on its program the 
fostering of this branch of ntvr l prosperity 
and is favorably disposed to any proper means 
of improving ‘it. 

One of the great problems of the country is 
transportation. At the moment, the building of 
highways and railroads is not so pressing as the 
proper channeling and dredging of its rivers. 
The Panama Canal has bettered conditions by 
allowing a coast to coast trade, but this is not 
a real cure for the evil. In this respect condi- 
tions on the Atlantic are worse than on the Pa- 
cific, because, in the latter case, there is a good 


railroad from Corinto on the Pacific coast to 
Granada. On the Atlantic side, the best -o.u- 
munications are offered by the river San Juan, 
but neglect of the channel has almost nullified 
its use for commercial purposes. ‘This situation 
has arisen not only because of comparatively re- 
cent political disturbances, but because the 
Treasury has been and still is in constant diffi- 
culties very largely due to the long period of in- 
flation of the currency. On this *°count the 
;resent government asked a helping hand from 
the United States. This was finally arranged 
and the cooperation of two banking firms secured. 
In still more extended form, an appeal to this 
country is contained in the treaty between Nica- 
ragua and the Unitel States which is awaiting 
ratification by the Senate. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


The Nicaraguan Conference Committee, in 
reviewing the general situation, were unanimous- 
ly agreed that the ratification of the pending 
treaty will give new advantages to both coun- 
tries, not only in aiding the development of Nica- 
ragua, but encouraging the investment of capital 
by insuring continuation of the present stable and 
peaceful conditions. One of the members of 
the committee, Judge Arthur R. Thompson, a 
member of the Nicaraguan Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, which expired in February, 1915, is- 
sued a special statement, emphasizing the bene- 
ficial results which the proposed treaty would 
have on the political tranquility and economic 
stability of Nicaragua, affording, at the same 
time, a chance to develop its vast resources. He 
pointed out also that, in addition to the com- 
mercial advantages offered by the treaty, the 
United States would obtain, for the compara- 
tively small sum of $3,000,000, a perpetual right 
to the old Nicaragua canal route, together with 
a naval base at Fonseca Bay, on the Pacific 
coast, and an additional naval base on Little and 
Big Corn Islands, on the Atlantic side. The 
Secretary of State, in an address in open ses- 
sion on the same subject, pointed out that the 
treaty has been amended by an additional clause 
which expressly provides that none of the terms 
of the treaty should in any way affect the rights 
of any of the other countries of Central Am- 
erica. 

The final report of the Conference Committee 
is brief and to the point. The present govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, it says, is a stable one, and 
‘t is being patriotically administered on safe and 
sane lines. The natural resources of the country 
are almost unlimited in extent and of the great- 
est diversity due to the variety of soil, climate 
and altitude. The lands in various sections are 
adapted to the cultivation of coffee, cacao, ban- 
anas, cocoanuts, pineapples and citrus fruits, 
tobacco, sugar, cotton and rubber, the success 
of which has been practically demonstrated, but 
in a crude and limited manner. With adequate 
transportation facilities the development of re- 
sources can readily be increased and find markets 
both at home and abroad. Vast sections of 
the country are especially adapted also to the 
raising of cattle and other varieties of live stock, 
being covered throughout the year with natural 
grass of high food value and being well watered 
by natural streams. However, like all the other 
industries in the country, the raising of cattle 
suffers for transportation and marketing facili- 
ties. 

Geologically, Nicaragua is analogous to the 
State of Nevada, as a large portion of the moun- 
tain section is rich in mineral deposits of both 
gold and silver. An extensive area is also wood- 
ed, with primeval forests of mahogany, cedar and 
other valuable hardwoods, pine and dye-woods. 
This promising industry is so little developed 
that merchantable lumber is actually imported 
from the Gulf ports of the United States. All 
of the resources of the country indeed suffer al- 
most equally from insufficient capital necessary 
to their proper development and lack of trans- 
portation facilities, not only from the interior to 
the ports, but from ports to the outside markets 
of the world. No more striking illustration of 
this condition can be given than the fact that in- 
habitants of the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua are 
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under the necessity of importing articles from 
the United States and other countries which are 
produced by and exported from the Pacific coast, 
although the two are only separated by an ap- 
proximate distance of 200 miles. 

In view of the unfavorable conditions existing 
in Nicaragua, and the crying demand for as- 
sistance which can best be given by the United 
States, the Conference Committee recommended 
the ratification of the pending treaty. It also 
urged that the national banking laws of the 
United States be so amended as to permit nation 
al banks to subscribe to the stock of banks or 
ganized to do business in other countries, up 
to certain limited specified amounts, thereby en- 
abling banks, particularly those having less than 
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Data Brought by the Delegates 


HE smallest of the Latin American re- 
publics is by no means the least populous. 
The Republic of Salvador occupies a 
short and narrow strip of the Pacific Coast of 
Central America. The total railway mileage of 
the republic aggregates a little over one hundred 
miles. The country is primarily an agricultural 
one, the staple export being coffee, which affords 
about 8o per cent af the total exports. There is 
also a trade in indigo, sugar, balsam of Peru (of 
which Salvador has almost a complete monopoly ), 
hides, rubber, and leaf tobacco. At the same 
time, there has been considerable development 
in mining industries, particularly gold and silver, 
the annual output of these two metals amounting 
to about $1,500,000. 

Although Salvador is 600 square miles smaller 
than New Jersey, it is,- for Central America, 
densely populated. It is the only one of the 
Central American republics which does not front 
on the two oceans; its only coast line is on 
the Pacific. Although in the tropics, it has an 
equable climate, owing to the mountainous na- 
ture of the country. A railway line connects 
the principal port, Acajutla, with the capital, 
San Salvador, a distance of 65 miles. ‘There is 
a branch line of 25 miles to Santa Ana and also 
a fine line from the capital to Santa Tecla, 9 
miles. A line has also recently been rebuilt and 
put in operation from Ateos to Santa Ana. The 
international railway system of Central America, 
which is intended to connect Salvador with the 
railway system of Guatemala, is now under con- 
struction. When finished it will give Salvador 





$1,000,000 of capital, to become interested in 
foreign banks. 

The natural possibilities of Nicaragua are 
positive, and the cooperation of the United States 
in their development is a matter of prime im- 
portance for all who are interested in the im- 
provement of commercial relations ‘with the 
latin American Republics. 

he pending treaty is a new departure and is 
held by ‘many to give the United States powers 
which it is inadvisable as yet to assume in regard 
to any country of the western hemisphere. On 
the other hand the history of the country for the 
past twenty-five years leads to the single conclu- 
sion that some outside support is necessary for 


its stability. It has suffered from being exploit- 


Salvador 


a direct rail outlet on the Atlantic and should do 
much to promote the commercial activity of this 
smiail but enterprising country. 

— 

{he memorandum presented by the Salvador 

delegation as a basis of discussion in the Sal- 
vador conference committee concerned itself 
primarily with practical questions. in order to 
create or extend commerce, there are certain 
essentials. ‘he first of these is the creation of 
profitable markets. It is also necessary that 
goods should be turnished in good quality ai 
moderate prices. Acquaintance with markeis 
and conditions required by toreign purchasers 
can be obtained to best advantage only by per- 
sonal investigation on the spot. Another essen- 
tial for the exploitation of any favorable market 
is adequate transportation, and in Latin America 
all trade at present can only be developed with 
due regard to terms of credit and conditions ot 
payment, favorable to the purchaser. At the 
present time the aggregate foreign trade of Sal- 
vador amounts to about $16,000,000 gold, of 
which about $10,000,000 are exports and $6,000,- 
000 imports. ‘The currency of the country is 
established on a silver basis, which renders all 
foreign transactions subject to the fluctuations 
in value of silver in the international markets. 
The United States is the most important cus- 
tomer. It also affords the largest source of sup- 
ply for importations into Salvador. The aggre- 
gate trade of the United States with Salvador is 
more than twice that of Great Britain, and prac- 
tically three times that of Germany. 
_ A number of other questions were also put 
torward for the consideration of the group com- 
nittee on Salvador. Not only a commercial 
treaty with the United States and the improve- 
ment of the currency but also the questions of 
weights and measures, a uniform postal tariff 
would have beneficial results. At the present 
time Salvador, like all European and Latin- 
American countries, has adopted the metric sys- 
tem as its standard of weights and measures. 
The fact that the United States still adheres to 
the English system is a constantly recurring 
source of difficulty and constitutes a hindrance 
which is not experienced by most European 
countries in their trade with Central and South 
America. Of course the reduction of the present 
international rates of postave on letters and post- 
cards would at first cause a certain loss of 
revenue. lHlowever, in spite of this, it would 
nevertheless result at the same tithe in an addi- 
tional commercial and social bond, drawing the 
republics of the Americas closer together. In 
the same way an inter-American parcel post 
established on a uniform basis would constitute 
a further facility for increased commercial in- 
tercourse between Latin America and the United 
States. A closing suggestion was made that the 
Governments of America be recommended to ex- 
cept from every tax the merchant ships of the 
other republics, giving them the same treatment 
that they give their own ships so as to create an 
inter-American coastwise trade. 

A supplementary memorandum dealing with 
the effects of the war and the questions suggested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, was also pre- 
sented by the delegation of Salvador. This 
memorandum showed that imports had fallen 
off one-seventh with the outbreak of hostilities. 
As a net result the government resorted to 
economies and arranged to avail itself of a con 
siderable credit fund. ‘To replace the tax on 
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liquors and certain tariff duties, an income tax 


25 
ed tor its customs VK L111 ther 1 ITC? 
by unscrupulous politicians, and indecd, since tli 
exploits of Walker in the middle of the last cet 
tury, has been the victim of a series of distu 
bances which had in view its latent wealth ratl 
than the welfare of its people. Just what form 
outside assistance shall take will no doubt soon 
be decided. It iS, however, not to be denied that 
those who advocate the ratification of the pend 
ing treaty, which conveys with it so many tan 
gible and desirable advantages tor the United 
States, have very strong arguments in the shapx 
of the beneficial results which would accrue to 
the native population of this storm-tossed repub 
lic, whose leading representative to the conter 
ence was a man of peculiar distinction and at 
tainments. 

San Salvador; Population, 75,000. 
is now under consideration as a permanent 


source of revenue. 

In matters of currency the country is not pat 
ticularly well off. The supply of 
to be insufficient for normal transactions of coni- 
merce and crop ‘movement, aggregating only 
some $11 per capita, including both circulating 
coin and credit money. This state of affairs 
added a point to the suggestion that the mone 
tary unit of the United States be adopted as the 
legal and uniform currency of Latin America. 

Although almost thirty per cent of the total 
government revenues of Salvador appear now to 
be required to meet foreign loans contracted in 
past years, there still seems to be a number of 
opportunities for further development in the way 
of municipal and other improvements. but in 
all matter of trade it is urged that credit terms 
ranging from 3 to 12 months are necessary, cer- 
tainly in the beginning, for a more permanent 
establishment of increased trade with the United 
States. 
Results of Committee} Conferences 


COM appea4’rs 


Nevertheless, the conference committee, in its 
report, was strongly of the opinion that addi- 
tional banking capital, as well as money tor 
general development, is extremely necessary and 
should be accompanied by measures to improve 
steamship communication and railway facilities. 
In this connection, the committee urged that any 
movement to establish American banks in Latin 
America should take into consideration the ad- 
vantages which would result from one bank 
having branches in each of the countries instead 
of separate barks establishing miscellaneous 
branches or agencies. Consequently, the com- 
mittee also suggested the organization of a sep- 
arate corporation, not for the : 
ceiving deposits, but with power to negotiate for 
and distribute government loans and the securt- 
ties issued by the various municipalities for 
public improvements and extensions of rail and 
water communication. ‘This corporation should 
have branches in each of the countries in the 
same way as the single bank, referred to above, 
for the purpose of ordinary banking business. 

Already the extension of railways is under 
way, but this movement should be accompanied 
by the construction of more and better inland 
highways, so that imports can more cheaply and 
quickly reach the points of consumption. These 
facilities should be supplemented by better steam 


purpose OT re- 


ship service for mails, passengers and cargoes. 
The budget of the republic has already taken in 
to account a sum destined for the possible sub- 
vention of steamship lines. The committee also 
called attention to the lack of any commercial 
treaty between Salvador and the United States, 
and was a unit in recommending to the govern- 
ments of both countries, that such a treaty, con 
taining concessions mutuall dl ¢ lv advan 
tageous, he negotiated with all possible despatch 
Friendly commercial relations now suffer some 
what on the part of Salvador, by the lack of any 
chambers of commerce or commercial organiza 
tions to correspond ith simi] organizations 
in the United State the con tee pointed 
ot that ex Op Ya 1 1 be t 4 | Olt L111 it1ons of 
this kind in both countries would be ‘tually ad 
vantageous, and could supplement the coopera 
tion between banking institutions in establishing 


reasonable credits, furnishing prompt and _ reli 
able credit information, and generally improving 
and facilitating a better financial and commercial 
understanding. 
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Panama 


Area, 32,380 square miles; Population, 450,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Panama; Population, 37,600. 












States has consequently taken in the affairs of 
the little republic, 


the probiems affecting our 
commercial relations are better known and less 
diflicult than those of other Latin American 
countries. Nevertheless, the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Conference by .iie J’anamanian 
delegation is an interesting one and reviews con- 
ditions which have not been ta»roughly appre- 


or example, in spite of the frequent steam- 
ship communication between the United States 
and Panama, the revenues of the republic have 
increased 30 per cent since the beginning of the 
Isuropean war. ‘This has been primarily the re- 
sult of the decrease in imports, as a large part 
oi the revenue is derived from this source. It 
is, however, also claimed to be due to the decline 
of local commerce resulting from the establish- 
ment of commissaries by the Canal Zone gov- 
ernment. In order to meet this shrinking in the 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 
fk" YM the close association of the Republic 


of Panama with the United States, owing 
to the fact that the Canal Zone cuts this 
newest of the Latin American republics in two, 
and owing also to the part which the United 





revenue temporary taxes have been imposed by 
law and the ad valorem custom duties have been 
increased by 20 per cent. The latter increase 
is subject to the approvement of the government 
of the United States, under the terms of what is 
known as the Taft Agreerient, and the official 
delegation expressed the opinion that it was a 
matter of urgent necessity for the government 
of the United States to approve the increase in 
order to meet the situation facing the Panama- 
nian Government. 

The delegation also brought forward the mat- 
ter of differential rules established by the 
Panama Railroad Company. This company, of 
course, belongs to the Government of the United 
States, and the delegation very properly brought 
to the attention of the Conference questions con- 
cerning its operation. In regard to the other 
questions brought forward during the confer- 
ence, or presented for preliminary considera- 
tion before the actual meeting of the delegates, 
the Panamanian delegation expressed itself in 
thorough accord with any proposals presented 
for the general benefit of the republics. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


The conference committee, in its final report, 
enlarged upon the operations of the commissaries 
now established by the Canal Zone Government 
and recommended the abolition of the present 
practice’ of commissaries owned directly or in- 
directly by the United States in selling to ships 


which call at Cristobal, or Balboa, or pass 
through the Canal, all classes of provisions, sup- 
plies, and other articles, excepting coal, oil, 
water, cold storage and other supplies or services 
not procurable in the republic of Panama or the 
Canal Zone, provided, of course, that such a 
regulation should not apply to ships owned 
by the United States Government. The com- 
mittee further urged the abolition of the dis- 
criminatory freight rates by sea and land estab- 
lished by the Panama Railroad Company to the 
detriment of commercial interest of the republic, 
and also urged permission to use the Canal, sub- 
ject to Canal regulations and tolls, for merchant 
ships or other vessels desiring to use it for trans- 
portation purposes between the ports of Panama 
and Colon. 

In regard to banking and shipping, the com- 
mittee earnestly recommended to the Federal 
Reserve Board the opening of branch banks in 
all the countries of Central and South America 
and the general improvement of ocean transpor- 
tation between all the countries of the Americas, 
to be accompanied by an extension and finally 
by the general use of dollar exchange in.all quo- 
tations of prices, drafts, etc. 

Whatever detriment the republic may ten:- 
porarily suffer from the commissary stores estab- 
lished in the Canal Zone have been more than 
offset by the fact of the Canal itself. Of course 
for many years, since the days of the conquest 
of Peru, the Isthmus of Panama has always been 
an inteinationa! highway between Europe and 
the East. With the building of the Panama 
Railroad in the middle of the last century the 
convenience of the route was more adapted ‘to 
modern conditions. But Charres fever was a 
pest which many a merchant and sea captain 
bore away with him as the only substantial sou- 
venir of his stay in old Panama. Today the new 
republic faces quite different conditions and a 
far more promising era of prosperity than ever 
before. It is now permanently and definitely 
established as one of the world’s greatest and 
newest highways. The future trade of the Canal 
lies before it; not only with regard to the coun- 
tries of South America but also with regard to 
Australasia and the Far East. Frequent steam- 
ship communication with the rest of the world, 
many and substantial banking facilites and a rich 
and virgin territory to develop offer prospects 
of a most encouraging character. 


Dominican Republic 


Area, 19,325 square miles; Population, 700,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Santo Domingo; Population, 30,000. 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 


lLi1E, memorandum setting forth conditions 

in the Dominican Republic, which served 

as a basis of discussion for the Confer- 
ence Committee of that country, opened with a 
statement that the task of rapidly strengthening 
the commercial relations between the United 
States and Latin American countries is, above 
all, an educational one. 

It was pointed out that the war which has 
closed Gerinan and Austrian ports to general 
commerce has necessarily caused, and for some- 
time will continue to cause, a tangible increase 
in American international commerce. llowever, 
this increase will only be temporary unless an 
educational campaign is undertaken which will 
teach the people of Latin America that, here in 
the United States, they now produce or are ina 
position to produce practically all the articles 
manufactured by Europe. 

Unless such a campaign is carried on success- 
fully, it is not to be doubted that, when the war 
is over and the belligerent countries gradually 
resume their normal trade operations, trade will 
return to the channels in which it flowed before 


the outbreak of hostilities and for the simple 
reason that a short experience and the good will 
of nations are not alone able to destroy ideas or 
prejudices or practices which have existed for 
many years. It will also be necessary to con- 
vince Latin Americans that they may continue 
doing for their convenience that which they have 
had to have recourse to from necessity. 

In an international educational campaign one 
of the most powerful instruments is the postal 
service. Consequently, the feature emphasized 
by the Dominican delegation was the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to study and to pro- 


pose to all the American governments a project 


for a Pan American Postal Convention to in- 
clude the following provisions: 

1. That the same rate of postage for letters and 
printed matter which exists in the domestic mail ser- 
vice of the United States shall be extended to all coun- 
tries of the Pan American Union. 

2. The adoption by all countries of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union of the United States regulations with regard 
to second class mail and rates of postage. 

3. The adoption of a uniform system of money or- 
ders and parcel post by all countries of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

4. The institution of a Pan American postal commis- 
sion, with headquarters in the city of Panama, to serve 
as a sort of a clearing-house for the postal administra- 
tions of all of the Pan American countries. 

Results of Committee Conferences 


The Conference Committee, in addition to 
adopting the memorandum submitted by the 
Dominican delegates, took up a more extended 
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study of the situation which included questions 
of public finance, the monetary situation, the ex- 
tension of inter-American markets, a merchant 
marine, and improved transportation facilities. 
It was pointed out that the only market for one 
of the chief products of the Dominican Republic. 
namely, tobacco, has been Germany. Since the 
outbreak of the war the tobacco ordinarily sent 
to Germany has had to be held in storage. Con- 
sequently, the Dominican merchants have been 
deprived of buying what they used to purchase 
with the price of their tobacco and this in turn 
has resulted, of course, in a corresponding de- 
crease of import duties. 

The only remedy for this condition is the find- 
ing of a new market for Dominican tobacco. 
Unfortunately, such a market is not available in 
the United States, because American import du- 
ties on tobacco are prohibitive. Dominican to- 
bacco is similar in grade to that of Porto Rico 
and consequently can only be introduced into 
this country advantageously under conditions 
similar to those granted to Porto Rico. It was, 
therefore, suggested that a reciprocity treaty be 
negotiated between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic which would admit tobacco 
to the United States markets under advantageous 
conditions and in turn admit some of the prod- 


Area, 44,164 square miles; Population, 2,383,000; Language, Spanish; Capital, Havana; Population, 


ucts of the United States into the Dominican 
Republic under similar favorable conditions. 

The results of such a reciprocity treaty would, 
it was claimed, be mutually advantageous, as the 
Dominicans would necessarily buy in the United 
States with the price of their tobacco the manu- 
factured articles which they have previously 
bought in Germany. 

Except that the war has stopped Dominican 
credits in Germany, it has not seriously affected 
the monetary condition of the country. Bank- 
ing conditions in Santo Domingo are somewhat 
unusual. 
Bank of Canada and the National Bank of Santo 
Domingo. Neither of these banks bills 
and neither of them gets extensive deposits from 
the public, owing to the fact that very few peo- 
ple in the island have as yet acquired the habit 
of depositing their savings. ‘The main banking 
business at the present time is the discounting 
of drafts made by exporters upon European and 
American houses. The Committee pointed out 
further that there are ample and highly profita- 
ble opportunities for the investment of capital in 
the building of highways, steam railways, electric 
railways, electric light, gas, and power plants. 

Further, an opportunity is open to increase the 
consumption of American manufacturers by fa- 
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Data Brought by the Delegation 


Southern Railway Com- 


HE Cuban delegation, in the memorandum 
it prepared as a basis for discussion in 
the Conference Committee, pointed out 
at once tha't the commercial and financial rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United States are 
already of such importance and magnitude, and 
so very close, that Cuba is not in such great need 
of bringing about serious changes in its inter- 
course with this country in ‘tthe same measure 
at least, as are the other countries of America. 
In illustration of the close relationship of 
Cuba with the United States, the delegates called 
attention to the fact that very nearly 81 per 
cent of the total exports of Cuba are already 
regularly exported to this country, while approx- 
imately 53 per cent of Cuba’s imports regularly 


ly due to the beneficial operation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, entered into between the two 
countries in the year 1903. The fundamental 
feature of this treaty is the mutual concession 
which both nations have made to each other in 
their respective tariffs. At the same time atten- 
tion was called to the fact that if, under the 
present tariff law of the United States, all 
sugars are admitted free of duty, Cuba will no 
longer hold a preferential position in regard to 
other sugar-producing countries, and that, con- 
sequently, the Treaty will cease to benefit Cuba 
in its principal export unless some other agree- 
ment is enacted by way of compensation for its 
loss of preference. 

Coming to the results of the war, the mem- 
orandum indicates that the effect would have 
been disastrous for Cuba, but for the fact that 
the absence of the competitive sugars of Ger- 
many, France, Russia and other European coun- 
tries has so advanced the prices of Cuban sugars 
as in some measure to make un for losses in 
other branches of trade. 

Notwithstanding the cancellation of foreign 
credits by European bankers, banking conditions 
in Cuba were not so seriously affected as might 
have been expected, not only because this can- 
cellation occurred at a time when bank credits 
are not generally used by local banks in Cuba, 
but also because, during the fall, credits were 
extended by New York banks. Another effect 
of the war which has not been unfavorable, has 
been such a scarcity of French and Spanish gold 
as to move the Cuban Congress to pass a law 
coining gold and silver currency by the Cuban 
Government to circulate as legal tender. By the 


new currency law American money is declared 
legal money in Cuba. 


The two principal banks are the Royal 


cilitating the sale of goods on credit in much the 
same way as has been done hitherto by Germany. 
] 


render such an 


advantageous 


The chief essential necessary to 
extension of credit terms mutually 
is for American merchants and bankers to gain 
the same personal knowiedge of Dominican ex 
porters that the Germans acquired. But it was 
repeatedly urged that the situation of the Domun 


ican Republic, lying as it d between Cuba 
and Porto Rico, which both enjoy taritf conces- 
sions in the United States and are both engaged 


in sugar and tobacco growing, has necessarily 
affected trade relations with the United 
The negotiation ofa reciprocity treaty between 
the Dominican Republic and the United States 
was urged as being worthy of special 
tion at this time. If such a treaty were effected, 
instead of only one line of passenger steamers 
plying regularly between New York and Domin 


wtates. 


COnSs1Idera 


ican ports, makine a trip two or three time 
a month, the growth of trade would necessarils 
lead to the establishment of additional lines pro 
viding regular service. Only a thorough unde 
standing of the general situation as urged by the 
Committee can permanently bring about the d 
sired results and improve the financial and con 
mercial relations of the two countries. 
350,000. 
It is interesting to note that, prior to the be 


ginnine of the Kuronean war, a large part of the 
banking relations between Cuba and the United 


States was made by Cuban banks through Lon- 


don, Paris and Hamburg, from which bank 
credits were obatined and used in Cuba for 
movement of the crops and for monetary ad- 


vances to planters. It has been estimated that 
these credits varied from 8 to 10 million dollars 
and at times aggregated as much as $20,000,000. 
As the European banks cannot now afford to 
arrange to advance money or grant credit, Cuba 
has, necessarily, applied to American banks. 
American banks appear to have resnonded by 
granting credits to Cuba against sugar deposited 
in first-class warehouses or avainst shipments 
of sugar to the United States. Once the safety 
and security of this method of extending credit 
is assured and American bankers | become 
accustomed to it, there is no reason why ‘Cuba 
should again have recourse to the banks of Eng 
land, France and Germany. 


Have 


The Cuban delegates, in common with all the 
others, agreed that the further investment ot 
American capital and a general movement for 
uniformity of laws affecting trade and commerce, 
would both materially aid the increase of friend 
ly relations with the United States. As in other 
latin American countries, the extension of lon- 
ger credits by American houses is urged as very 
necessary and as being a measure which, taken 
in conjunction with improved postal and bank- 
ing facilities, will do much to further the pur- 
poses had in view in calling the Pan American 
Financial Conference together. 


Results of Committee Conferences 


The Conference Committee based its recon 


mendations on the very able survey 


conditions presented by the Cuban delegates in 
their memorandum. ‘The committee's final re 
port thus included additional recommendations 


affecting trade relations, as limited by the high 
duty in this country on Cuban tobacco and the 
change in the bearing of the Reciprocity ‘Treaty 
under our latest tariff law; transportation, in 
which it was suggested that Cuba be made a port 
of call for steamships plying between North and 
South Americas; parcel post established on a 
basis to allow for the importation of cigars; ex 
tension of credits; proper commercial represen 
tation on the part of agents and traveling sales 
men representing American houses in Cuba; th. 
cooperation of diplomatic and consular officers 
in both countries in maintaining standards and 
statistical data; fuller commercial information 
respecting the two countries; uniformity of com 


mercial laws; and the establishment of some kind 
of machinery for the arbitration of commercial 
disputes. The report of the Conference Com 
mittee was signed by the Chairman, Dr. Pablo 


Desvernine y Galdos, Secretary of State of Cuba 
and formerly Cuban Secretary of the Treasury. 

















2é The Nation’s Business—Part II June 15, 1915 
In Summary and Quotation 
rN LIE opening session of the conference was to do so. We cannot indefinitely stand apart his great influence to secure authority for this 


marked by an address by the President 
of the United States, delivered in his hap- 
piest vein of eloquence and cordiality. The ad- 


dress was so brief and yet so replete with sym 


pathetic understanding of possibilities of closer 


relations between the republics of the western 


hemisphere, that it is given in full: 


The President of the United States 


“The part that falls to me this morning is a 
..ry simple one, but a very delightful one. It is 
to bid you a very hearty welcome indeed to this 
conference. ‘The welcome is the more hearty be- 
cause we are convinced that a conference like 
this will result in the things that we most desire. 
| am sure that those who have this conference 
in charge have already made plain to you its pur- 
pose and its spirit. Its purpose is to draw the 
American Republics together by bonds of com- 
mon interest and of mutual understanding ; and 
we comprehend, I hope, just what the meaning 
of that is. There can be no sort of union of 
interest if there is a purpose of exploitation by 
any one of the parties to a great conference of 
this sort. The basis of successful commercial 
intercourse is common interest, not selfish in- 
terest. It is an actual interchange of services 
and of values; it is based upon reciprocal rela- 
tions and not selfish relations. It is based upon 
those things upon which all successful economic 
intercourse must be based, because selfishness 
breeds suspicion; suspicion, hostility ; and hostil- 
ity, failure. We are not, therefore, trying to 
make use of each other, but we are trying to be 
of use to one another. 

“It is very surprising to me, it is even a source 
of mortification, that a conference like this should 
have been so long delayed, that it should not 
have occurred before, that it should have required 
a crisis of the world to show the Americans how 
truly they are neighbors to one another. If there 
is any one happy circumstance, gentlemen, aris- 
ing out of the present distressing condition of 
the world, it is that is has revealed us to one an- 
other ; it has shown us what it means to be neigh- 
bors. And | cannot help harboring the hope, 
the very high hope, that by this commerce of 
minds with one another, as well as commerce in 
goods, we may show the world in part the path 
to peace. It would be a very great thing if the 
Americans could add to the distinction which they 
already wear this of showing the way to peace, 
to permanent peace. 

‘The way to peace for us, at any rate, is mani- 
fest. It is the kind of rivalry which does not 
involve aggression. It is the knowledge that 
men can be of the greatest service to one another, 
and nations of the greatest service to one another, 
when the jealousy between them is merely a 
jealousy of excellence, and when the basis of 
their intercourse is friendship. There is only one 
way in which we wish to take advantage of you 
and that is by making better goods, by doing the 
things that we seek to do for each other better, 
if we can, than you do them, and so spurring 
you on, if we might, by so handsome a jealousy 
as that to excel us. I am so keenly aware that 
the basis of personal friendship is this competi- 
tion in excellence, that I am perfectly certain that 
this is the only basis for the friendship of na- 
tions,—this handsome rivalry, this rivalry in 
which there is no dislike, this rivalry in which 
there is nothing but the hope of a common eleva- 
tion in great enterprises which we can undertake 
in common. 

“There is one thing that stands in our way 
among others—for you are more conversant with 
the circumstances than I am; the thing I have 
chiefly in mind is the physical lack of means of 
communication, the lack of vehicles,—the lack of 
ships, the lack of established routes of trade,— 
the lack of those things which are absolutely 
necessary if we are to have true commercial and 
intimate commercial relations-with one another; 
and | am perfectly clear in my judgment that if 
private capital cannot soon enter upon the ad- 
venture of establishing these physical means of 
communication, the government must undertake 


and need each other for the lack of what can 
easily be supplied, and if one instrumentality 
cannot supply it, then another must be found 
which will supply it. We cannot know each 
other unless we see each other; we cannot deal 
with each other unless we communicate with 
each other. So soon as we communicate and 
are upon a familiar footing of intercourse, we 
shall understand one another, and the bonds be- 
tween the Americas will be such bonds that 
no influence that the world may produce in the 
future will ever break them. 

“If I am selfish for America, I at least hope 
that my selfishness is enlightened. ‘The selfish- 
ness that hurts the other party is not enlightened 
selfishness. If I were acting upon a mere 
ground of selfishness, I would seek to benefit 
the other party and so tie him to myself; so that 
even if you were to suspect me of selfishness, 
I hope you will also suspect me of intelligence 
and of knowing the only safe way for the 
establishment of the things which we covet, as 
well as the establishment of the things we desire 

“I have said these things because they will 
perhaps enable you to understand how far from 
formal my welcome to this body is. It is a wel- 
come from the heart, it is a welcome from the 
head ; it is a welcome inspired by what I hope are 
the highest ambitions of those who live in these 
two great continents, who seek to set an ex- 
ample to the world in freedom of institutions, 
freedom of trade, and intelligence of mutual 
service.” 


The Secretary of State 


The Secretary of State, who followed the 
President, emphasized the fact that the confer- 
ence was not an ordinary occasion because, on 
ordinary occasions, the Secretary of State, as 
the President’s representative in dealing with 
foreign nations, was accustomed to welcome the 
visitors. This conference was an epoch-making 
event, and one deserving that the welcome should 
be spoken by the President himself, and not by a 
representative. Mr. Bryan continued: 

‘“T shall content myself with presenting the one 
thought that has been uppermost in my mind since 
this idea was presented to our Nation and to the 
nations assembled here. It is the idea that we 
are neighbors. 

“God in His providence has made these Repub- 
lics the joint tenants of that wonderful heritage 
which éxtends from the St. Lawrence and Puget 
Sound on the north to Cape Horn on the south. 
We have taken upon ourselves the responsibility 
of developing this territory for ourselves and 
for the world. It is dedicated to a system of 
government—to the republican form of govern- 
ment. The United States is the parent stem; 
the branches, extending t» the south, have taken 
root in the soil and are now permanent supports— 
ves, important parts—of that great tree. Linked 
together by a unity of political purpose and by a 
common political ideal these Republics can not 
but be interested in each other. We are geo- 
graphically so situated that we must live side by 
side, and certain expectations are aroused by the 
very fact that we are neighbors. 

“The first is that we shall know each other. 
Neighbors should become acquainted, and this 
great meeting must result in an extension of 
acquaintance which is not only desirable, but 
necessary. I am sure that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had in mind this more intimate associa- 
tion; as we know each other better we shall be 
more and more assured of the good will of each 
toward the other. 

“The next expectation, sugested by the: fact 
that we live side by side, is that of mutual help- 
fulness. Neighbors must not only know each 
other and be friends, but neighbors must help 
each other as opportunity offers. With acquaint- 
ance increasing and friendship established, I 
take it that the principal purpose of this meeting 
is to find ways in which we may be helpful to 
each other. 

“The President has suggested one, and a very 
important one, namely, cooperation in the provid- 
ing of means of communication. He has used 


Nation to do its part, and I doubt not that his 
efforts will find a response in the nations here 
assembled and that in the course of time these 
nations, by cooperation, will establish lines of 
communication which will net only be of advant- 
age in ordinary times but will protect our com- 
merce from interruption if at any future time 
the nations in other parts of the world find them- 
selves unable to settle their disputes by the peace- 
ful methods which we expect to employ.” 


Dr. Triana for the Latin-Americans 


Speaking in turn, in the alphabetical order of 
their countries, a representative of each delega- 
tion replied to the welcome of the President and 
the Secretary of State. All of these addresses 
evinced a fine spirit of willingness to cooperate 
on the part of each country, and an astonishingly 
keen appreciation of the future possibilities of 
Pan American solidarity and the significance of 
the exceptional conditions occasioned by the 
European war. Eighteen countries voiced such 
sentiments, through their accredited spokesmen. 
As it is impracticable to reproduce verbatim what 
was said, the following passages are quoted from 
a subsequent address delivered by Mr. Santiago 
Perez ‘Triana, the eloquent chairman of the 
delegation from the republic of Colombia, which 
summarize and suggest the underlying symbol- 
ism of the conference. In asserting the essential 
similarity between the political and social ideals 
of Latin America and the United States, “free- 
dom through democracy,’ Mr. Triana awoke a 
new train of thought as to the future: 

“This Conference has been called for the spe- 
cific purpose of improving financial relations. I 
take it that that is a means—one of the many 
means—to a great end. The great end, taking 
it in a large way, is the welfare and happiness 
of the peoples of this Continent. That happi- 
ness and welfare must be developed on the lines, 
socially, politically and internationally, that have 
thus far been followed. We have achieved great 
success; and those lines are, as far as human 
vision can go, the true ones and the honest 
ones. ‘Therefore, there is no reason why they 
should be changed. ‘Those lines are crystallized 
in the words, “seeking freedom through democ- 
racy.” Inasmuch as there is no freedom with- 
out justice, that expresses it all. This Confer- 
ence, therefore, is devoted to freedom and to 
democracy; and every effort to maintain free- 
dom and democracy on this Continent, like this 
one for the improvement of financial relation- 
ships, comes under that head. 

“At various times during the history of this 
Continent, since the beginning of its political 
emancipation, it has been found necessary to 
place on record utterances, or to take steps 10 
emphasize the fact, that the Continent is first 
and foremost devoted to democracy, and that no 
interference from outside, in any shape what- 
ever, can or will be tolerated. * * * * 

“That brings me to this conclusion: The hour 
of watchfulness has only just begun for us now. 
The danger that I allude to does not lie in the 
perversity of individual men, or in the perversity 
of collectivity. It is the growth of circumstanc- 
es,—circumstances that are deeply rooted in the 
past centuries; and it will be indispensable for 
certain systems,—which constitute, as I might 
call them, the sediment of the history of Europe; 
—to be eliminated, so as to establish democracy 
in its fullest meaning, before those circumstances 
disappear. And they will not disappear easily. 
They will die hard and die fighting. Therefore 
we Americans must be prepared to make the in- 
violability of our Continent stronger each day. 

“We have seen by this war in Europe what 
that inviolability means. We have seen that we 
are immune from many evils; that we can open 
our arms and our hands, and help not only the 
nations of this Continent, but also the nations 
of Europe, thus fulfilling a great mission. Those 
are sacred trusts, which we must work out and 
develop to their fullest capacity. 

“And I love my Continent, and my section of 
it. Moreover, I love the poor of this Continent 
more than the rich, because they have more 
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work to do. The more powerful the country 
among us, the more is its duty to be generous 
and to decree solemnly that our territory shall not 
be violated. That will tend to the peace of the 
Continent. And let it not be thought that I am 
referring only to the strongest nation, for the 
microbe of imperialism very soon invades all the 
organs. ‘This is something very peculiar, and it 
demonstrates how woefully embryonic is the 
devolopment of mankind. Your honest man , your 
sincere man, your Christian man, who will not 
take the ear of corn from his neighbor’s field 
singlehanded, from the moment he becomes num- 
erous and acquires a collective conscience not only 
takes the ear of corn,but the field and the life of 
his neighbor to boot, calling it conquest. Then 


- he presents himself as a hero of patriotism. 


“From the high summit of Executive Power it 
has been declared in this very Conference that 
it should be honesty, and not convenience, that 
should guide the policy of nations. We should 
hold that truth aloft. That is the flag of right.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


Secretary McAdoo’s reply to the speeches of 
the foreign delegates not only reviewed the con- 
ditions which had suggested to him the calling 
of the conference, but outlined the plan of pro- 
ceedings which, by combination of open sessions 
with group conferences, would bring out the 
particular conditions and practical problems con- 
fronting each of the countries represented. He 
concluded with an announcement that he would 
appoint a special committee from the members 
of the conference to consider the question of 
obtaining, throughout the Americas, laws of sub- 
stantial uniformity relating to commerce and 
finance, particularly in such matters as trade- 
marks and patents, consular invoices, bills of 
lading, regulation of commercial travelers, ad- 
mission of samples, and many features of cus- 
toms laws, uniform monetary standard and bills 
of exchange. The following passages from his 
speech are most suggestive: 

“Tt is not from selfish motive or sordid desire 
for material gain that this conference draws its 
inspiration. It has a deeper and a finer mean- 
ing. We meet for the purpose of considering 
how and in what manner the great Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere, representing as they do 
common ideals of liberty, justice, and self-gov- 
ernment, and dedicated as they are to the high- 
est and best interests of humanity, may, through 
common action and interest, not only conserve 
their material welfare but become a more homo- 
geneous and powerful moral force for the pres- 
ervation of peace and the good of humanity * * *. 

“We are all anxious to achieve practical re- 
sults. We do not wish this conference to cul- 
minate in mere debate. We of the United States 
earnestly desire that you shall give to us the 
most complete and authentic information con- 
cerning the financial and economic needs of your 
respective countries and about every problem 
which you think we may consider to your and 
our advantage. We realize that each country has 
its own distinctive problems; that the problems 
of one country probably do not relate to those 
of its neighbors; that such problems may con- 
cern governmental of public financing, tariff laws 
as they affect the United States trade, commer- 
cial credits and direct exchange with the United 
States, ocean transportation, and various otker 
things. Manifestly the specific problems of each 
country can not be debated with advantage or 
benefit in the general sessions of the conference. 
In order, therefore, to give each country the op- 
portunity of discussing its particular problems 
with the utmost frankness and freedom, we have 
adopted the plan of dividing the delegates of the 
United States into 18 committees. One of these 
committees will be assigned to each of the coun- 
tries represented in the conference. This will 
bring about a series of group conferences, where 
the problems of each country may be discussed 
with a body of representative bankers and busi- 
ness men of the United States, who will do 
their utmost to. cooperate in the most effective 
possible manner with the delegates of the sev- 
eral foreign countries in arriving at tangible and 
practical results.” 


- The Postmaster General 


Commerce and finance go hand in hand, but, 
in' international exchanges, both are much facilit- 
ated by that universal handmaid of civilization, 
the ‘postal service. On this account it became 
peculiarly appropriate that between the address 


o~y 


of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce a few remarks should have 
been interjected by the Postmaster General. 
After urging upon the foreign delegates that 
their respective governments should, as soon as 
the conclusion of the war afforded some relief 
to the postal revenues, consider the adoption 
of a two-cent postage rate for letters throughout 
the Americas, Mr. Burleson made a very strong 
plea for the extension of the parcel post and 
money order service, insisting that proper, fre- 
quent and regular steamship transportation was 
the absolutely essential complement of any ade- 
quate mail service. He said: 

“You can understand that we can not develop 
a parcel post service without the assistance of 
an efficient money-order service. And do you 
know that at this time there is a money-order 
convention of the United States with only three 
Central American countries, and with only four 
of the great countries of South America? 

“T am not going to name them, but these con- 
ventions are not with the great countries of 
South America but with four of the smaller ones. 
Now, gentlemen, there is a reason for this. These 
countries have been given the opportunity, time 
and time again, to enter these conventions, and 
the matter has been taken up by the authorities 
of the United States with each of the directors 
or controllers of postal affairs of various coun- 
tries of South and Central America, and the ad- 
vantages of this service have been pointed out to 
them. ‘Two of the countries of South America 
do not even have a domestic system of money 
orders, but all of them, save these two, have a 
very efficient domestic system of money orders, 
and yet, as I tell you, we have a money-order ex- 
change convention with only seven countries of 
Latin America. One of the reasons why we do 
not have it is the varying standards by which 
values are measured, as well as their wide and 
frequent fluctuations. Before we can have satis- 
factory money-order conventions between the 
United States and all the countries of Central and 
South America, there must be established in this 
country, in my judgment, a banking facility that 
will enable us to have exchange in dollars and 
not in pounds sterling. 

“Gentlemen, I have given in brief the outline of 
the condition of postal affairs as between our 
country, my country, and the various countries 
of Central and South America. If fairly satis- 
factory trade relations are to be established be- 
tween these various countries, we must have 
efficient postal service between each and all of 
them. 

“In my opinion, the first thing that must be 
done is the establishment of proper, frequent, 
and regular steamship transportation facilities ; 
not for the advantage of the United States, for, 
in my opinion, this ought to be done in coopera- 
tion between the countries of South America 
and the United States or. between the citizens of 
the countries of South America and the citizens 
of the United States.” 


The Secretary of Commerce 


The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, 
further emphasized the need of more rapid and 
frequent transportation between the republics of 
America, already indicated by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo and the Postmaster General. After ex- 
pressing his pleasure at meeting such distin- 
guished representatives, and his hope that the 
conference might have practical and tangible re- 
sults, he laid stress on the necessity for more 
easily available and reliable credit information 
and transactions and the accompanying urgency 
for increased banking facilities. Reverting again 
to the question of transportation, he said: 

“The same thing is true in matters of trans- 
portation. I suppose no nation has ever paid 
so great a premium on behalf of its commerce 
as we have paid in the cost of the Panama 
Canal. If we are to get the results of that in- 
vestment, there must be ships under our own 
control to navigate that canal wherever and as 
often and of such a character as the needs of 
our commerce require. This, one might think, 
is purely a matter for ourselves, but it is not 
wholly so, It ought to be the case that all of 
the peoples here represented shall be bound to- 
gether by ocean transit lines as frequent and 
as good as those which ply from any land to our 
common parts. . 

“Upon these general statements most men will 
agree, save, perhaps, those whose direct interest 


in this subject may lead them to look with normal 
hesitancy upon a larger competition in their own 
field of activity. The nations require better 
means Of transportation. More and better ships 
are necessary to bring your goods to us and ours 
to you; aye, to bring you here and take us yon- 
der. It is a vital necessity that if America is to 
be more closely knit together it should be made 
as easy and as rapid as possible for us to go and 
for you to come and for our letters and our goods 
to move frequently and with speed. We are in 
this country in the humiliating position of doing 
our foreign trade by the consent of those other 
peoples who have the ships to carry it. This 
consent is of course given so long as it is profit- 
able for them to give it. The danger of the 
situation lies in the fact that our interests may not 
always be common, and when they diverge they 
may if they will divert the means whereby our 
commerce lives. So long as they need the things 
that we produce and can profit by moving them 
for us they will of course do it; but if some 
sterner necessity arose with them they might 
neither be able nor willing so to do, and then we 
would suffer. I do not think the people of the 
United States, when once they realize that it has 
been by the protection of foreign navies only that 
we have been able to carry on our foreign com- 
merce in recent months, will be willing long to 
have it remain so.” 


The Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 


At the second general session, on the morning 
of May 25th, a most valuable contribution to 
the general deliberations of the conference was 
provided by the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Mr. Hamlin not only gave a very 
clear and terse review of the circumstances of 
our old banking system which had done so much 
to hamper our international financial and trade 
relations, but indicated with equal clearness just 
how the new system was fashioned to adapt the 
tremendous financial resources of the country to 
the growing demands of our foreign and do- 
mestic commerce. A few passages from his re- 
marks illustrate some of the points he empha- 


_ sized: 


“Prior to November 16, 1914, when the new 
Federal reserve banks opened their doors, we 
had approximately 7,500 banks in the United 
States chartered by the National Government, 
and having the sole right to issue notes known as 
national-bank notes. The capital and surplus 
of these banks was a little under 2 billions of 
dollars, and taken in connection with their depos- 
its represented a banking power of over 9 billions 
of dollars. There were also over 20,000 state 
banks, trust companies, and savings banks, chart- 
ered by the respective States, representing a 
capital and surplus of a little over 2 billions of 
dollars, and including deposits, representing a 
banking power of over 14 billions of dollars. 

“These banks, both National and State, were 
independent and isolated, except as to a limited 
interdependence of some State institutions 
through stock ownership. ‘They together consti- 
tuted over 30,000 individual units, between which 
in times of financial stress effective cooperation 
was impossible. * * * * 

“Under our old system the banks of the Unit- 
ed States were in the position of an army enter- 
ing into action as a disorganized body of indi- 
viduals, without a single officer and without a 
single company, battalion, regiment, or brigade. 

“That our oft-recurring panics under the old 
system did not involve more of our banks and 
their customers in general ruin is one of the 
wonders of financial science and is a great tribute 
to the marvelous recuperative powers and unri- 
valed resources of our people. * * * * 

“The question remains as to how the Federal 
reserve act remedies the defects which I have 
outlined as characteristic of the old system. 

“The first fundamental defect of the old sys- 
tem pointed out by me was that each national 
bank was independent, and that as a result we 
had 7,500 independent banks and 7,500 scat- 
tered reserves, no effective cooperation being 
possible, nor could the individual reserves even 
be drawn upon legally by the very banks which 
owned them. * * * * 

“This defect is remedied under the Federal 
reserve act through the capital and reserve de- 
posits placed by each member bank with its re- 
serve bank. ‘These payments constitute a sub- 
stantial fund—already about 350 millions of 
dollars, and constantly growing * * * *, 
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This commercial paper offered by the banks for 
discounting acceptances and for certain open 
market investments I shall not undertake to enu- 
merate today. Any bank desiring funds can 
take its commercial paper to the Federal reserve 
bank and obtain gold or lawful money in ex- 
change. This privilege enables a _ bank 
to loan freely in times of commercial stress and 
to draw down its available resources far be- 
low what would have been considered prudent 
under the old system * * * *, 

“The Federal reserve act also authorizes na- 
tional banks, for the first time, to accept bills 
of exchange growing out of the import and ex- 
port trade under certain reasonable regulations, 
and the Federal reserve banks are also author- 
ized to discount such acceptances. This grant 
of power is a most valuable one and will enable 
our banks to finance our foreign trade by loan- 
ing their credit upon these acceptances. By this 
grant of power the so-called dollar acceptance is 
made for the first time possible, and this means 
much for the future development of our trade, 
especially with the great nations of Central and 
South America, and will add much to our abil- 
ity to assist them in financing their sales to and 
purchases from the United States. 

“The Federal reserve act, however, has done 
much more to help make possible closer trade 
relations with foreign countries. The Federal 
Reserve Board is given power to permit nation- 
al banks to establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries, and it is at once apparent what a great as- 
sistance this will be, not only to the United 
‘States but likewise to the great nations who 
are trading with the United States, especially 
those whose delegates are assembled here. 
_Branches of national banks have already been 
authorized in Argentina, Brazil, Panama, and 
other countries, and it is confidently expected 
that a great development in our trade relations 
with such countries will result. 

“The Federal Reserve Board is also author- 
ized to permit the Federal reserve banks to 
open and maintain banking accounts, appoint 
correspondents, and establish agencies in foreign 
countries, for the purpose of purchasing and 
selling bills of exchange arising out of commer- 
cial transactions; these banks are also author- 
ized to deal in gold coin and bullion at home 
and abroad. It is easy to see what power the 
Federal Reserve Board, through the Federal 
reserve banks, will thereby have, in connection 
with its power over discount rates, over the 
movement of the precious metals into and from 
the United States.” 

A Member of the Federal Reserve Board 


Further emphasis on the part which the Unit- 
ed States, under the operation of the Federal 
Reserve System in foreign banking will now be 
able to play, was made by Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg, the member of the Federal Reserve Board 
most expert in all matters pertaining to inter- 
national banking. He claimed that the day of 
the opening of our Federal reserve banks will 
mark the advent of the financial independence 
of the United States. The great lending country 
of the world up to the outbreak of the present 
war has been England. It was England’s call 
upon her creditors to settle their debts, at a 
time when every one of them was at a disad- 
vantage, which had much to do with the uni- 
versal embarassment in banking circles during 
the first few months of hostilities. Here a 
clear indication was given that it was worth 
while for one country to be financially inde- 
pendent of others, or at least to distribute its 
indebtedness as widely as practicable. The way 
now lies open for the United States. The estab- 
lishment of a world discount market cannot be 
done over night, but here again the Federal Re- 
serve System can now step in and provide re- 
sources and facilities hitherto denied to Am- 
erican bankers and merchants. Mr. Warburg’s 
own words seem to convey a very clear idea of 
how this may be done: 

“It may be opportune to point out in this 
connection that the Federal reserve act gives 
ample powers for the development of this busi- 
ness, even though these powers may have to 
be still further enlarged. Member banks may 
accept, and Federal reserve banks may dis- 
count bills arising out of transactions based upon 
the “importation or exportation” of goods. The 
Federal Reserve Board has been advised by its 
counsel that the words “importation” and “ex- 
portation,” as used in this connection, need not 


be construed as confining these transactions to 
importations or exportations into or from the 
United States, but that these transactions may 
also cover shipments between foreign countries. 
We shall be in position, therefore, to serve as 
bankers of our American sister Republics, not 
only in their trade with us, but even in their 
trade with others. * * * * 

“There is one other signal service that Federal 
reserve banks can render in this respect; that is, 
to facilitate the quotation of so-called “forward 
discount rates.” A bank in a foreign country, 
when buying a dollar acceptance, must be as- 
sured of the rate at which the bill will be dis- 
counted when it reaches our country. On this 
rate it will largely depend whether the foreign 
shipper will use his European or his American 
credit facilities. The Federal reserve banks are 
fully alive to the importance of this question, 
and I may state on behalf of some of the largest 
of these banks that they will be prepared to give 
the greatest possible assistance by adopting a 
liberal policy in quoting such forward discount 
rates, good for a certain date or for delivery 
upon the arrival of mail by a given steamer.” 


The Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


The following passages from an eloquent ad- 
dress by the Chairman of the newly constituted 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Joseph E. 
Davies, delivered at the fourth general session 
of the conference, Thursday, May 27th, need 
little comment as expressing in imagery and 
aspiration the reflection of the spirit which un- 
derlay the practical work of the conference, ac- 
complished in the meetings of the group com- 
mittees : M 

“We are of different races and tongues and 
creeds, but we have this heritage in common: 
Our ancestors all had the virtue and vigor of 
the pioneer. They sought betterment for them- 
selves and their children. They came to a new 
country; they dreamed dreams, and endured 
hardships for the sake of their dreams. They 
dedicated the best years of their manhood and 
all of their interests to create, serve, and per- 
petuate a government that dedicated to the com- 
mon good of all men. This service they have 
rendered to their country and to us, their chil- 
dren. We therefore have in common the hopes 
and aspirations of our fathers. We have in 
common bequeathed to us those ideals which 
Bolivar, Rosas, and San Martin, and the foun- 
ders of this government fought for and on which 
the governments under which we live were 
founded. Our traditions, our purpose, our as- 
pirations, all suggest friendship, mutual trust, 
mutual helpfulness.” 

The Director General of the Pan American Union 

The concluding address contemplated in the 
official program was contributed by Mr. John 
Barrett, the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, an organization representing the 21 
republics of the western hemisphere whose beau- 
tiful and imposing headquarters afforded the 
setting for the conference. In reviewing the 
growth of inter-American relations in the last 
few years, Mr. Barrett did not hesitate to quote 
figures and statistics. Much lack of appreciation 
of this rapid growth has been due to a correspond- 
ing lack of interest. But facts are hard to con- 
trovert, and Mr. Barrett’s brief summary of 
matters which have passed urider his immediate 
attention in the last few years, affords much food 
for reflection on the very positive and steady 
growth of our relations with Latin America in 
all branches of trade and knowledge: 

“TI might go on and mention other facts like 
these, but I know this will interest the Latin Am- 
erican delegates: Eight years ago, when we in- 
vestigated the universities and colleges of this 
country, we found only about 9 or 10 that had 
any regular courses in Spanish. Now, as a re- 
sult largely of the efforts of this international 
organization, 233 universities, colleges, and 
higher educational institutions have regular 
courses in the Spanish language. 

“In the early part of 1907, in response to a 
circular letter’ which we sent out, we found only 
25 high schools in the United States that gave 
any attention to the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage. Our recent record shows over 1,100 high 
schools in 1,100 different cities and towns of the 
United States takirig up the study of the Spanish 
American Union received 21 invitations from 
commercial organizations, chambers of commerce, 
and societies throughout the country to discuss 
Latin America. Last year 889 _ invitations 


were received, covering every State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States, and some seven 
or eight foreign countries. One of our statisti- 
cians, who is a very clever man and who watches 
things closely, informs me that in the month of 
April the newspapers of the United States gave 
more space to Latin America in one month than 
they did in the three years of 1907, 1908 and 
1909. [Applause.] He also informs me that 
the magazines of the United States had more 
articles in January, February, and March on 
Latin America than in the five years from 1907 
to 1912. Is there any better evidence of the 
growth of tangible Pan Americanism than that 
fact? A great book publisher told me the other 
day that more books relating to Latin America 
were published in 1914 than in the entire period 
from 1906 to 1910. These facts, I think, should 
be borne in mind, especially by the Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates, that they may know the growth 
of interest in this part of the world regarding 
Latin America. And, correspondingly, I want 
to say that the number of inquiries which the Pan 
American Union received in the form of letters 
and telegrams from all over Latin America 
about the United States are 500 per cent greater 
than they were five years ago. That certainly 
shows a reciprocal attitude that is worth while. 

“In the matter of trade in these years the 
total commerce of Latin America—that is, of 
these 20 countries from Cuba and Mexico south 
to Argentina and Chile—has grown from $1,800,- 
000,000 to nearly $3,000,000,000, a tremendous 
increase of over a billion dollars in that period. 

“And we find, if we take the commerce of the 
United States, that in that period the total value 
of the exchange of products between the United 
States and these 20 countries has increased from 
a little less than $500,000,000 to more than $800,- 
000,000. 

“Let us hope that it may awaken the commer- 
cial, the civic and social societies, the universities 
and colleges; the rank and file of business men, 
and the people in general of every republic to a 
realization of the meaning of Pan American 
solidarity and of the common interests, purposes, 
and hopes of the republics and peoples of the 
New World. 

“Our records show that during the last seven 
years over 3,000 men, firms, and companies have 
recorded themselves in this office as desiring 
information preparatory to doing business in 
Latin America, in contrast to less than 300 for 
the previous period of years before that. 

“Let us hope, therefore, that this conference 
may mark the beginning of a far-reaching Pan 
American movement among all the Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere, from the United States 
on the north to Argentina and Chile on the 
south.” 


The Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, the Bolivian® Minister 
A number of other addresses were included in 
the general sessions of the conference. To mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States one of the most interesting was that of 
the Bolivian Minister, Mr. Calderon. In urging 
the necessity for various improvements, and 
speaking in English, he went on to say: 

“There is another point, which refers more te 
the future, which the Bolivian delegation has 
thought necessary to point out and that it the 
establishment of an agency, under the supervi- 
sion of the direction of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States represents al- 
most all the organizations of the couritry. The 
different reports presented here will have no ef- 
fect if there is not a central agency where all 
necessities could be centralized. In Bolivia, for 
instance, there is a necessity for the establishment 
of sanitation, for the construction of sewerage, 
and for other sorts of public necessities. * * * * 
I do not wish to take any more time of the Con- 
ference but I wish to call attention to this sub- 
ject which seems to be of sufficient importance to 
be taken into consideration and discussed.” 





As has been indicated elsewhere the usual and 
practical feature of the conference lay in the 
work of the group committees assigned to each 
country. These committees. studied practical 
problems of trade, finance and transportation. 
But the general sessions were none the less stimu- 
lating and interesting, and the wide range of 
topics discussed and the exceptionally prominent 
and distinguished character of the speakers only 
reflected the actual significance of the conference 
as a whole. 
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